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THE 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

On the following evening, Frederick be¬ 
gan his usual petition for musick. 

“ But stop a moment, Helena ; I liave 
something new for you.” 

He ran home,—and returned well laden 
with musiek-books, and f-dlowed by a 
violin.— 

“ What’s that, Frederick r” 

“ You shall hear.”—He took out the 
instrument, and placing some musick before 
Helena, said he would attempt the accom- 
panymejit. 

It was not merely a piece of liigbly diffi¬ 
cult execution, and one that called fat pe¬ 
culiar neatness and precision »f fiufrew in 
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the lighter pafts of the composition ; but 
one which, ih itsadagiomovement, required, 
to do it justice, the most consummate de¬ 
licacy of tone and expression—and Fre¬ 
derick, who had long been plotting this 
little surprise upon his friends,—had ac¬ 
quired them all.—Helena had heard a fid¬ 
dle tortured, but had never before heard a 
violin played—and she trembled with as¬ 
tonishment and delight, as she proceeded 
in her part, 

Mr. Melcombe was in amaze.-— 

“ Who h as taught you all this, Frede¬ 
rick ?” asked he. 

“ I have had two masters. Sir,” replied 
he; one of them was an experienced old 
man ; and the other” - said he, half aside 
to Helena,—“ was a little hlind I'oi/.” 

“ Why, perhaps,” said Helena, pre¬ 
sently afterwards, they have been 
teaching you to sing, too.” 

1 will, at least, make the attempt, if 
you will support me in it.” 

Slvp did so—and ag.ain he surprised—he 
delighted her by his performance. And 
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thus did this happy evening hang a new 
link to that golden chain which the im- 
niordil hand of Love had twined around 
their hearts. 

“ Now that we are alone”—said Frede¬ 
rick, the next morning as they sat toge¬ 
ther —“ I have another song for you, He¬ 
lena.” 

“ O, let me see it !”— 

“ No, you must hear it first: it is 
yoin- own, indeed, already; for you in¬ 
spired both words and musiek.” 

J Ic took her hand ; and resting liis idle 
arm on tlic Piano Forte, in a voice of the 
inello'.vest tone, and sweetest expression, 
sang— 

All! wliCrofore must those roses fhde, 

'I'hat \> ith Aurora's blushes s ie ? 

And \\liy must ruthless Time invade 
'1 he melting lustre of that eye ?— 

To all btit me may fade each grace. 

And the loud wortd from wond'ring rest; 

XViiile, in that facing form / trace 
The feeling soul that made me blest. 
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Those beauteous eyes, whose heavenly ray 
' May dimly shine to all but me. 

With their last trembling beams shall say. 

Still, still, my Love, they ’re all to thee. 

For thee they ’\ e watch'd th’ approach of morn. 
That brought thee to ray anxious sight,— 

When far from thee by absence torn. 

Have mourn’d, and wept, through many a night. 

And they shall tell a tender tale. 

Of son'ows past, and joys long o’er ; 

But hush !—tjiat sigh, that look, that tear— 
Forbid me. Love, from utt'ring more. 

The tear did actually come at Frederick’s 
call ;—it fell upon liis hand—he fondly 
pressed her hand within it—and she gently 
returned the |>rcsoiire, in gratitude for the 
welcome tribute which his talents had paid 
to her 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Xhe next evening brought a large addition 
to the usual party at Mrs. Villiers’s.—First 
in order, and in dignity, appeared—Dr. and 
Mrs. Pom fret, together with their fair, 
slim, silent, daughter—just fifteen and a 
half. With these came also a Lidy who 
resided near them, and witft whom Mrs. 
Pomfret was an oracle. This was Miss 
Winterton, a precise, elderly spinster, very 
tall, and very lean, attired in a primrose 
dress which was finely relieved by her com- 
ple.\ion, of sombre brown, variegated with 
shades of yellow. Over a very high fore¬ 
head strayed some very short, very black, 
but not very fine hair. Upon her head, or 
rather behind it, was placed a small white 
chip hat, turned up in front, and adorned 
with a crimson flower, and a large bow of 
bright’lilac riband* band, and streamers of 
the same. She accosted Mrs. Villiers'with 
a most affable smile, and complimented her 
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on the growth and improvement of liei- 
daughter, since she had last seen her. 

“ I fanCy she is as tall as slie will be,” 
said Mrs, Villiers : “ she is within an inch 
of her mother—(Mrs. \'illiers was called a 
tine height), and I don’t intend she shall 
look over my head adding, half aside to 
her daughter,—“ she is quite saucy enough 
already.” 

Ne.xt appeared the round yiamma, once 
before celebrated at the church-door, with 
her two daughters; and a very ponderous 
son closed the rear. 

After the usual greetings and enquiries, 
the p.iity began to discuss the news of the 
country. Dr. Pomfret—whether in com¬ 
pliment to his character, his talents, or . . . 
his high birth—was profountlly attentive to 
Air. Alelcombe—and, during the greater 
part of the evening, exhausted in his ser¬ 
vice, his stores of ecclesiastical knowledge, 
classical opinions, and political decrees. 

In the mean time—;while the tea was 
ctirried round, the ladt/ visitors began a 
most momentous consultation, whether 
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they sliould, or should not, visit a new 
iainily which had lately arrived at the cot¬ 
tage in the wood. It was about a iiiile ofi', 

" I had not heard of anj/ family as being 
there said Mrs. VilUers -y ^ who are 
they ?” 

A general smile replied that this was 
the very point in debate. 

“ Why,” said the plump matron, they 
are a young lady, and a young man. They 
have not been there above a.fortnight, and 
jaobody as yet,^ I believe, has seen them 
any where.—I heard say it was a run-away 
match to Scotland ;—and some don’t know 
whether they are married at all. I am sure 
I know nothing about it, farther than what 
I tell you.” As it did not exactly appear 
that the lady had told any thing that she 
did know, Mrs. Villiecs suspended her 
judgment, but was literally inclined to 
think, that scandal was abroad. 

“ For my part,”—said Miss Winterton, 
“ I i«n sure I know nothing in the world 
against the young : people :—-they may be 
very worthy, and I dare say they are; but 
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as to visiting them”—and she buttoned up 
her mouth—“ I thought it most prudent 
for me to wait 'till I saw what Mrs. Pom- 
fret meant to do.”— 

“ O, as for myself,'’ said Mrs Pomfret, 
who would have preeiscly suited “ little 
Isaac's” taste in a wife, “ I have taken care 
of my cliaracter for sixty years, and now I 
shall leave it to take care of itself;—and 
I am sure. Miss Winterton, if you like to 
go, / have nonobjection in the world.” 

“ What is all that ?”—asked Dr. Pom¬ 
fret. His wife explained. 

“ No—O no—by no means, Mrs. Pom¬ 
fret ; until you have had an undeniable 
confutation of these reports :—for the pre¬ 
sent, I must insist upon it that you do not 
commit so great an indecorum as that of 
aftbrding them your countenance.” 

Although Mrs. Pomfret was the Oracle, 
her husband was the Priest ; and this de¬ 
cree was certainly intelligible, and, she well 
knew, irrevocable.—She'was silent. ' 

“ Is there no one who has seen them ?” 
—resumed the Doctor. 
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“ There is one person who has seen 
them”—said Mrs. Lewis laughing, “ for 
whose opinion / have a great respect; and 
that is, old Bernard ; and he says the lady 
is a very sweet lady, and mighty kind- 
hearted ; for that, seeing him working in 
the road, she had spoke ‘ mortal pretty’ to 
him;—and the gentleman told him to come 
to his house when he wanted work—or a 
bit o’ dinner; and as for the lady, she gave 
him half-a-crown.” 

“ Aye, aye”—said Dr. Pomfret, “ c’na- 
rity is the universal resource of those fe¬ 
males who have plunged themselves into 
irretrievable errors ; and it is founded on 
a doctrine no -less erroneous than, their 
conduct; videlicet, that ‘ charity covers 
‘ a multitude of sins ;’ an ^expression 
in the mouth of every oney but of 
which the words, as well as the sense, are 
grossly perverted. The true reading is, 
‘ charity shall cover the multitude of sins* 
—pointing, and directing, the human mind 
to that part of the'duty of charity, which 
B 5 
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ronsiats in covering, or veiling over the 
sins of others.” 

“ Your exposition is perfectly correct. 
Sir,” said Mr. Mcleoinbe. 

“ Doubtless, good Sir, to you the text 
required no elucidation ; but, the ladies 
will excuse me if I surmised it possible that 
they might not be aware of its veritable 
meaning, which I have, therefore, endea¬ 
voured to expound. Indeed I cannot help 
being somewhat sus[)ieious that the errone¬ 
ous exposition to wliich I before alluded, is 
oi'Jeinale origin.” 

'I hese wonls were followed by a solemn 
t buckle in which there; was assuredly not 
more good huuiour than contempt—which 
latter sentiment was still farther revealed 
in his concluding words,—“ but, indeed, 
we do not expect female orthodoxy, any 
more than female heterodoxy (and the 
world has been favoured with specimens of 
each), to stand its ground against a serious 
animadversion.” 

“ And yet, Sir,”—s^id Mr. Melcombe, 
somewhat earnestly,—“ although I never 
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can discover female heterodoxy without 
the deepest regret, I must allege with re¬ 
spect to the orthodoxy, or more properly 
the religion of women, it is, though pos¬ 
sibly not so profound as that of learned 
men, who have acquired it by studious re¬ 
search, yet, generally speaking, of a more 
^mmble, sincere, and steady quality Uian 
that of our sex. Their feelings are al¬ 
lowedly more acute than ours, and they 
not infrequently devote them to Heaven 
with a fervency which is alike untainted by 
scepticism, and enthusiasm.'’ 

Pshaw !” cried Dr. Pomfret, “ their 
devotion is like the rest of their feelings, 
all fever and ague—and, as to their faith, 
it is a matter of geogrupln/. Sir; in Eng¬ 
land they go to church—in France, they 
med to go to mass—and in Jamaica they 
go to no church at all.” 

“ Is not the case pretty nearly the same. 
Sir, with us high and mighty lords of tiie 
creation ?—One of our profoundest writers 
has pronounced that ‘ men do most by 
' example. We are all,’ says he, ^ a sort 
ad. • 
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‘ of chatnelions, that still take a tincture 
‘ from things near us.’ The instances'are 
not numerous, in our days, of the conver¬ 
sion of men even to the glorious truths 
of Christianity.” 

“ Sir,” said Dr. Pomfret, (whose de¬ 
ference towards Mr. Melcombe began to 
yield to his abhorrence of opposition, and 
that, on a subject on which he had esta¬ 
blished to himself all the opinion which he 
conceived it to deserve,) “ permit me to 
say that reasonings, and principles, on 
cither religion, or morality, require more 
ballast, than nature has thought proper to 
give the fair creatures, here "—in a tone of 
affable raillery, and pointing to his forehead 
—“ or, than, indeed, it is possible that 
their avocations should require.” 

Then, observing that none of the ladic'. 
were at that moment attending to him,- — 
except his wife,—he continued, in the same 
tone—still fluctuating between jest and 
earnest— 

The savage life, Sir, is the life of na¬ 
ture:—there, depend upon it, women are 
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where they should be, in a situation subor¬ 
dinate to tlieir governors. In Europe, 
and in the present day, we have done no 
good by pampering them with reading, and 
writing, and letting them talk to us— 
This was said laughing and half-aside— 
“ Sir, it is all useless to them, and trouble¬ 
some to ourselves: in their great-grand¬ 
mothers’ days, they were nearer the life of 
nature than they are at present; then. Sir, 
they knew what was for dinner, .and helped 
to prepare it;—then, they staid at home, 
and were not plundered by their servants; 
they were acquainted with the use of their 
needles ;—nay, their husbands’ shirts were 
not only of their own making, but of their 
own spinnmg. Then, in short, they were, 
what women ought to be—” 

“ Good servantswhispered Mrs. VH- 
liers to her neighbour. 

“ 1 like,” he continued, “ to see them, 
as Johnson said, ‘ look very pretty, and very 
‘ straight;’ but, as for their intellect, Sir,” 
lowerin^his voice a'little,—“ I would not 
give this pinch of snuft' for a sack full of 
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it—the company always excepted”—with a 
sarcastic smile, however, which did not 
help to make the exception. Mr. Mel- 
combe, in whose heart a never-dying affec¬ 
tion for one woman, was ac('omj)anied by 
a tender reverence for the whole sex, had 
A’ery impatiently borne these aspersions, 
for so he felt them, and could now bear 
them no longer. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ such reflections on 
the fairest, and most perfect work of cre¬ 
ation, I never heard from the lips of a wise 
man, or a gentleman,— before (and Mr. 
Melcombe too, could smile satirically,) 
“ and, unconvinced as I feel m\self that 
there are any heights of virtue, or very 
manv of intellect, to which the female 
mind, supported by education, and perse¬ 
verance, might not aspire, your opinions, 
excuse me, Sir, appear little less than pro¬ 
fane. If I u'ould not wish my fair friends 
too devotedly to court the proud genius of 
science, it is not beciiuse I should conclude 
that he would frown on their supplications; 
—experience has, in various instances. 
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evinced the contrary ;—but—^because tiieir 
very success in such pursuits migiit have a 
tendency to impair those softening graces 
which nature has thrown around them ;— 
graces, which I freely allow that in the very 
act of bestowing them, she has recom¬ 
mended to their peculiar care and cultiva¬ 
tion.” 

Frederick sat by, in delighted, and con¬ 
fident solicitude for the victory of Mr, 
Melcombe in this interesting co:ptest. Mr. 
INIelcombe continued:— 

“ It should be remembered. Sir, that 
from the sex which you have been pleased 
to decry, are selected the dearest com¬ 
panions of lawgivers, and heroes ; nay, (to 
trace their history still higher) that, from 
their mothers, these exalted characters im¬ 
bibed their earliest lessons both of heart, 
and head. If, then, it appear that charac¬ 
ters of sucli high account have thought 
themselves congenially associated, when fe¬ 
males were their chosen friends, it is ob¬ 
vious that the wife of every man, whose 
birth ami breeding stamp him gentleman. 
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may rightfully aspire, not merely to regu¬ 
late his house with accuracy, but also to 
support with dignity the rank she bears in 
it. You perceive. Sir, I shut out from 
her attention nothing that is to be con¬ 
sidered as necessary or expedient; though 
I'would certainly admit whatsoever is or¬ 
namental, and much that is ennobling. 
From none of the above deprtments do I 
wish the sex excluded, because I deem them 
capable of,all. Let the taste and elegance 
of woman, refine, and decorate the mag¬ 
nificence of man :—let her neatness and her 
industry assist and cheer his humble occupa¬ 
tions, and render even poverty supportable : 
—but let her also share the acquirements 
of his understanding; and let him remem¬ 
ber, that, when upon this firm foundation 
she has built her conduct—there is raised 
a house of strength, in which her husband, 
during every storm of life, may safely 
rest.” 

“ Crown him, ladies!” cried Frederick 
in an ecstacy—“ crown tlie ol-ator who 
has sung the honours of the sex—although 
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ill pi'ose — witli the fervour of poetry, 
and the inspiration of truth ! One word 
more,” continued he, with eyes full of 
laughing triumph, “ one word more will / 
produce from one of their warmest cham¬ 
pions—tlie departed, lamented, Burns. 

“ ‘ Woman,’ says he, ‘ is the blood royal 
‘ of lile ; let there be slight degrees of 
‘ precedency among them; but let them 
‘ ALL be sacred.’ ” 

Dr. Pomfret, who had not sat easy in 
bis chair for some time, appeared to revive 
at this. It was, he thought, so very ex¬ 
travagant, that it gave him an opportunity 
of brushing up his spirits by a laugh ; but 
such a laugh !—’till we discover the art of 
writing sounds, there cannot be a hope of 
representing it. Imagine, if you can, a 
half-vented, half-convulsive laugh of un¬ 
equivocal contempt; — not only for the 
whole female sex, but for both it’s infatu¬ 
ated advocates,; and, (as the side-long 
glance (;f his eye significantly told,) most 
particularly for tlie last. 

The young man above-mentioned, who 
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had'accompanied his Mamma, sat all this^ 
time in a “ dumb, studious pout,” and ap¬ 
parently totally deaf to the conversation. 
He was not blind, however ; for he fixed, 
from time to time, his large, while eyes 
upon Helena, as she moved oe<?asioi'.ally to 
attend to difterent parts of the company ; 
to every one of whom slie found something 
engaging to say. When the company were 
dispersed — all, save Mr. Melcombe and 
Frederick,—“ I wonder what was the sub¬ 
ject of that youth’s cogitations I” s.nid Fre¬ 
derick ; “ for he looked so prol'oundly 
contemplative, and he so steadily supported 
his character of a mute, that I would really 
give twice the usual reward offered on such 
occasions for ‘~his thoughts.' ” 

“ You would have a bad bargain, Fre¬ 
derick,” said Mr. Melcombe; “ don’t 
suffer yourself to be imposed upon.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” rejoined 
Frederick ; “ I aiught him contemplating 
Helena several times.” 

“ Are you jealous, Frederick r” asked 
Mr. Melcombe. 
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“ All no ! not he said Helena. 

“ You spoke very well for us,” resumed 
.die, turning to Frederick “ but Mr. 
rvlelconibe ! Air. AleJcoinbe !—what can 
we ever .say, or do, to reward you?—Crown 
you !—Aye !—with a crown of diamonds, 
if I bad one.” 

“ Thank you, sweet Helen; but I would 
rather have one of laurel from your fair 
hand, than a thousand, of diamonds, with 
a kingdom to each;—and to say truth, 
Helena! both the crown, and the king¬ 
dom, would embarrass me most cruelly.” 

And now, Mrs. Villiers opened her de¬ 
termination respecting the young couple at 
the cottage in the wood. 

“ Helena,” said she, “ I shall put an 
end to all this tattle, for which there seems 
to be no foundation whatever.—All that is 
known of them, is that they are charitaHc; 
whicli, I am sure, is more than we can say, 
in another sense of the word, of their fair 
critirk.sa*nd so wc will certainly call on 
them tu-iuonow morning.” 
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The gentlemen invited themselves to 
join the party ; and on the next morning, 
they all set forward together. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

Xhey were soon in the shady, retired road, 
from which a small gate opened into the 
shrubbery. This gate they had often 
passed, though they had never entered it. 

They paused, for a moment, to admire 
the surrounding scene. The trees sprang 
from a rising ground ; and their luxuriant 
branches, delicately tinged with early green, 
hung high above their heads. The sound 
of a neighbouring water-fall reached their 
ears; but, from the spot on which they 
stood, it was not visible. The lane con¬ 
tinued gently rising, and not a yard of 
level ground wasjto be seen. All was ir¬ 
regular, yet all was quiet, neat, and beau¬ 
tiful ; and the whole aspect of this little 
retreat'ihvitcd to residence, and repose. 
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They entered at the gate—pursued a 
narrow, winding walk that led them through 
the shrubbery, and soon arrived within 
sight of the cottage. Immediately behind, 
and far above it, rose, with bold abrupt¬ 
ness, an eminence, covered to the summit 
with a mass of clustering trees. They 
coukl also now, distinctly see the water¬ 
fall, which hurried down from a sudden 
elevation into the channel of a sm^ll river, 
that sj)arkled, here and there, through va¬ 
rious openings in the grounds. The cottage 
was of a singular construction, and adapted 
principally for a summer residence. On one 
side of the winding walk, were the offices, 
and sleeping apartments; and, on the 
other, perfectly secluded, two small sitting- 
rooms ; both on the ground-floor. The 
entrance was by a little portico buried, as 
was nearly the whole front of the cottage, 
in the most luxuriant growth of jessamine, 
and woodbine ; and the borders of the 
windows were composed of smaller jiieces 
of glass, exhibiting every variation of the 
richest colours. It was a vvariji Aprii^inorn- 
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ing,—the doors of this romantic and en¬ 
ticing abode were open, and our iittle party 
distinctly heard from within the notes of a 
liarp. Involuntarily, they stopped,—they 
listened. The musick ceased, and lliey 
proceeded through the first sitting-room, 
or hall, which they found unoccupied; 
and, arriving at the interior apartment, 
perceived, before they reached the door, a 
young man of highly interesting appear¬ 
ance, leaning on the harp, which still vi¬ 
brated from his fingers. lie started, and 
arose gracefully at their approach. ISIrs. 
Villicrs was preparing the usual ct)in])li- 
rnents of a first visit; when, .'ulvaneing 
farther into tiic room, she perceived a 
lady, in whose countenance and figure, 
though now in the fulness of health and 
bloom, she immediately recognised the 
lady whom Frederick, near five months 
before, had rescued from her bed of snow'. 
Helena was amaze?! and transported at the 
rencontre ; nor less lively was the pleasure 
of the lady, at thus unexpectedly seeing 
all her Icind, arfd attentive friends assembled 
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xnider her own roof. She introduced to 
tlicm the young man before mentioned, as 
her husband ; and then presented to him, 
in'the persons of her new visitors, the be¬ 
nevolent sti'angers who had relieved and 
sheltered her. 

He spoke, and looked, his thanks ; and 
strove to mark, by his reception of them,, 
his deep sense of their signal kindness to 
his wife. . 

Mrs. \h!liers now addressed the lady in 
terms of flattering complaint, for not 
having made herself known as a neigh¬ 
bour. 

Indeed, my dear Madam,” replied 
Airs. Falkencr, I dreaded to be guilty 
»)f intrusion, by a step which would, in 
^omc sort, have necessitated you to become 
my visitor—a very unhappy method, as my 
conscience told me, of acknowledging your 
former kindness. This forbearance, how'- 
ever, li.as, I assure you, cost me dear; 
and I fully purposed to attend your church 
•t)n Sunday next; when I trusted that I 
■should find an opportunity ijC, shcwiTig my- 
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self to you.—^We have not long been ar¬ 
rived from Scotland, whither 1 went soon 
after I saw you, and where I met—and— 
not very long after—plighted my faith to 
-—that gentleman—and there, from a lady 
who had lately seen it in her travels, we 
heard of, and afterwards purchased, the 
cottage in which you find us.” 

“ So much for the run-away match to 
Scotland !”—thought Mrs. Villiers. 

The gentlemen, during this little history, 
were engaged in studying a beautiful paint¬ 
ing, which Mr. Falkener informed them 
was a part of the furniture which they liad 
found in the house; it represented a whole- 
length figure of Penelope asleep; and of 
her nurse in the act of approaching to 
awaken her. 

Helena, who had now joined the little 
circle of connoisseurs, started as she threw 
her eye on the principal figure in the piece, 
forcibly impressed with the very striking 
resemblance which it bore to her mother. 
She was not the first who had discovered 
this resemblaneg; for the picture had, ex- 
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firossly on account of it, been reserved by 
Mrs. Falkener, from the sale of other 
moveables; in grateful memory of the 
kindness and humanity she had experienced 
from her whom it so strongly brought to 
her recollection. The affectionate Helena 
was enchanted with the picture, the cottage, 
and above all, the lady; to whom she 
warmly expressed iier hopes that they 
.should frecjuently meet, and never lose 
siglit of each other again. * 

Mrs. Falkener felt assured that they 
should nut—and was still more irresistibly 
than before, attracted towards Helena. 

“ What a little heavem upon earth yon 
have here !”—cried the latter—“ were it 
mine, I should be terribly idle, I am afraid, 
and should never find inclination for any 
employments but those of rambling about, 
and looking out of the window.” 

“ Nay, I can assure you, we have done 
but little else ourselves — said Mrs. 
Falkener. 

Mr. Melcombc offered to his new neigh¬ 
bours the free use of his extensive library; 

TOL. II. A. 
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while similar tenders of friendly service and 
attention were made by the ladies to Mrs. 
Falkener; and then after mutually repeated 
congratulations, the parties separated, all 
hoping, and promising, very soon to meet 
again. 

“ There now, Mr. Melcombe!—^wliat 
becomes, pray, of your ‘ human probabi- 
‘ lity ?’ ”—asked Helena, triumphantly :— 

you see we have found the ‘ snowy maid’ 
again, though you were so very wise, and 
so very positive that we should not.” 

“ I am glad of it, Helena—though I 
only said it was not likely ; and I say so 
still.” 

“ I don’t believe he thinks we have 
found her yetsaid Helena, taking Fre¬ 
derick’s arm. Mrs. Villiers accepted that 
of Mr. Melcombe, and all commenting 
on what they had seen, and comparing it 
with what they had heard, cheerily walked 
homeward. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Me. Falkener was, unquestionably, very 
fond of his wife ; yet was he not so ex¬ 
clusively devoted to her society, as to doat 
on retirement and sequestration for her 
.sinirle sake. He was, therefore, little less 
pleased with this acquisition of new friends, 
than she was with the revival of her former 
acquaintance with them, which, though 
short, had been such as extremely to 
Awaken her feelings. When she was not, 
in some degree, interested about her as¬ 
sociates, she was, in general, as indiffer¬ 
ent whether she saw them at all, as Helena 
Villiers herself. 

On the present occasion, Mr. Falkener 
was doubly impelled to cultivate the inter¬ 
course with his new friends; for, besides 
his generlil wish for tlie amusement afforded 
by society, he felt himself bound to tlie 
party in question, by the ftral services 
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which they had rendered to his wife. The 
welcome visit was soon returned ; and was 
■followed by very frequent meetings ; each 
of which increased the good opinion and 
regard of all, and most particularly 
strengthened the syinpalhetic power which 
mutually attracted Mrs. Falkencr, and 
Helena. 

Mrs. Villiers was, one day, lamenting 
to the fornier, that a very short time would 
produce another separation ; for that her¬ 
self and daughter were under an engage¬ 
ment to visit a friend in Lt)ndon. Mrs. 
Falkener started with disappointment. 

“ Arnl must my new-born pleasures,” 
said she, “ so soon come to an end ?” 

Helena united her lamentations with 
those of her friend—concluding with an 
ardently expressed wish that s/ie could be 
of their party. Mr. Falkencr heard this 
inclination expressed, and felt it to be in 
perfect coincidence with his own. His 
wife imagined that she could read thus 
much in his eyes; and, had she not been 
disposed Tor the scheme on her own'ae- 
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(■•uar.t, would have uo less earnestly pro¬ 
moted it, on his. She, accordingly, en¬ 
quired of liiin whether they, could not in¬ 
dulge themselves with a month’s absence 
from home, and engage a lodging witliiu 
reach of Mrs. Villiers. He entered, very 
readily, into the [iroposal. Mrs. Falkener 
then eiupiired at what time Mrs. Villiers 
proposed to depart. 

“ In about a week.” 

“ If so,” said Mrs. Falkener, turning 
to her husband, “ I fear that we shall bt; 
disappointed in our hopes of accompanying 
the party—our friends, you know, may 
not arrive, in time, to penuit it.” Then, 
(to Mrs. Villiers)—“ I am in daily ex- 
jMX'tation of a sister who has long been 
extremely ill—and she sighed deeply— 
“ she will remain with us but two or three 
days, and then proceed to her own home ; 
but before I can go to London, I must ne¬ 
cessarily see her. I think, however, we 
may safely promise,'Utat if we do not ac¬ 
company, we will very shortly follow you.” 

Within a few days after this c*»nversation, 
c 3*^ 
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Frederick and Helena were walking slowly 
along, in a soft beautiful evening; and, 
for some time, had freely enjoyed a happy 
interchange of thought, when Helena ob¬ 
served that they were not far from Mrs. 
Falkener’s, and proposed that they should 
look in upon her, ami enquire whether she 
could yet engage to accompany them to 
London. They did so ; hut Mrs. Falkener 
was in the same doubt, arising from the 
same expectation as before. 

" But sit down,” said she, “ sweet He¬ 
lena—you see I am growing familiar with 
you already.” Helena smiled, and took 
her hand. 

Mrs. Falkener continued—“ There is a 
lovely moon, and you shall not yet de¬ 
part.” 

Helena re-seated herself—and they were 
all engagerl in very earnest conversation, 
when, at the sound of a carriage stopping 
at the gate, Mrs. Falkener started, and 
turned pale—suddenly exclaiming— 

It is my sister ! my dear friends, ex¬ 
cuse me i^^hasten, I intreat you :—go. 
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Helena perceived that there was some¬ 
thing very uncommon in this agitation, 
which she was be}ond measure distressed 
at, feeling that her presence considerably 
increased it. She had thrown off her hat, 
and was now re-adjusting it witli all pos¬ 
sible expedition. Frederick had just takcij 
her hand, and was hurrying with her 
through the outward room, in which a 
lamp was burning,—when they met the 
expected lady, closely followed by a gentle¬ 
man. 

Frederick stopped short—and was un¬ 
able to move a limb, 

“ Merciful Heaven !”—cried he—can 
it be--— ?” 

The lady, in a soft voice, uttered a few 
words to her companion. 

“ It is her voice”—cried Frederick- 
then, suddenly remembering Mrs. Falke- 
ner’s anxiety for their departure, he hurried 
on—yet, casting on the lady a look of 
scrutinizing atten'tien, he said, as lie 
passed— 

“It must be she!”—theg, apparently 
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lost ill nnxious recollection, he folkmecl 
Helena to the gate. She had marked his 
agitation. Astonishment—curiosity—and 
these ot' no pleasurable kind—assailetl her 
at once. As Frederick joined her at the 
gate, they were accosted by two gay young 
men of their neighbourhood, on horseback. 
These gentlemen, instantly recognising 
them both by the bright light of the moon, 
checked their horses, and alighted. 

One of them walked forward by the 
side of Helena, and the other followed, 
engaging Frederick by the arm, and by the 
ear, Helena’s companion addressed her 
continually, but received, to his astonish¬ 
ment, very distant, and negligent replies. 
She had, however, no quarrel with her 
disappointed companion;—she only wished 
him in some other country, or in some 
other world. She would, certainly, how¬ 
ever, have answered him, with her usual 
politeness ; but—she knew not always what 
he said. She thought, that the way was 
lengthened since she had traversed it before. 
At last she ;ras relieved from her distress. 
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Ly arriving at her owji gate. The young 
equestrians wished her a good evening; 
but insisted on accompanying Frederick 
home, Tliey would call on Mr. Melcombe. 
“ He is the finest fellow in the world,” 
Said one of them, “ and as pleasant and 
entertaining as if he had never heard of a 
black coat.” 

Helena walked on towards tlie house, 
in so deep a reverie, that she was passing 
by her mother, who had come 6ut to meet 
her. 

Mrs. Villiers, looking earnestly at her— 

“ Helena, my dear child, are you walk¬ 
ing in your sleep ?” Helena begged her 
pardon—and they entered the house to¬ 
gether. Mrs. Villiers clearly discerned 
that something had disturbed her. She 
affectionately asked her confidence, and 
immediately obtained it. Mrs. Villiers 
smiled — and endeavoured to rally away 
her apprehensions 

“ It V'ill be cxpISttied to-morrOw, Hele¬ 
na,—do not doubt it.” Helena pressed the 
hand of her mother, and lt>yed her the 
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more for her confidence in Frederick: yet, 
^e slept little—^and her dreams were all of 
Prederick, and the unknown lady. When 
-she awoke, she rose immediately, — lest 
-she should dream again. 

“ My mother thinks me wrong,” said- 
she, as she paced up and down her apart¬ 
ment ; “ I will make no conclusions, ’till I 
see him.” She tried to read—but she only 
saw, or seemed to see, the words.—“ It is 
her voice !’*—“ It must be she !” After 
breakfast, she walked into the garden. 
Old Bernard was there at work. She was 
passing him unnoticed; but he took off 
his liat, and wished her a good morning. 

Good morrow, Bernard:—have you 
been here long ?” 

“ Why, Madam, I was coming at six 
o’clock, but I did not get here till e’en a 
most seven—’causen I met young Mr. 
Beaumont, and he got a talking to me;—■ 
and he speaks so pretty, you see,—just 
like you. Madam ! ./.nd he axqd me a 
mort o^ questioiis all about the folks in the 
-wood,-^’causen I works there.—So, to be 
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sure, he thought how I must know all 
about ’em—and he wanted to know every 
think about the lady and gentleman as 
comcd last night; and, la dear! I could 
not tell him nothing at all—and that vexed 
him enough, I ’ll warrant him—’causen I 
met one of the sarvants just now, and he 
said how slie is a mighty prett) sweet lady.” 
Bernard had rested on his spade, while 
he gave Helena this information, and now 
returned to his work, little in\agining its 
effect. 

“ Fiedcric^k talking to old Bernard about 
Mrs. Falkener’s family concerns !” said 
she to herself—^and, entering her mother’s 
dressing-room, she perceived Mr. Mel- 
combe just taking his seat, and heard Mrs. 
Villiers enquire after Frederick. 

“ I know nothing about him”—said 
Mr. Melcombe; “ I was out late last night; 
and on my return, I heard that he had ha<l 
two visitors, and was gone to bed ; and this 
morning, I hear he received a letter very 
early, arul went outT^aving word that he 
should not return to breakfast.” 

c6 
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Helena, whose eyes h cl involuntarily 
been fixed on Mr. Meleoinbe, now felt 
that he would probably read tlieir meaning; 
and finding that neitlier her fears, nor her 
feelings, could any longer be controlled, 
she hastily left the room, and shutting her¬ 
self up in her own apartment, gave vent to 
a flood of tears. 

But what weakness is this !” cried she 
—‘‘ either lie will exjilain all satisl'actoriU', 
or he is nof worthy of my regret.”—And 
again she '.ve|>t at the possibility of such an 
alternative. At length, after some hours 
of wearisome conjecture, having, from 
her window, seen Mr. Meleombe depart, 
—she eollcetcd her .spirits, and nourishing 
a latent hofie tliat all would be explained, 
she ventured once more into her mother’s 
dressing-room, and was sitting at her 
work most jirofoundly silent, when Fre¬ 
derick entered. He extended a hand to 
each of the ladies. Flelena gave him her 
hand, but it spoke •vVo' welcome* to his. 
He made iiis u.sual afi’eelioiiate enquiries 
after her; Wr answers were short, and 

4 
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She continued to work—but trembled 
so violently, that s!ie drove her needle into 
her finger. I'Vederick shrinking at the 
sight of a few ruddy drops tliat followed it, 
started forward to assist her. She fixed 
on him a moirentarv look of doubtful an¬ 
xiety, and declined his a ■'stance.— 

“ It is of no consetine: said she; 

an<l, throwing down her woi twined her 
handkerchief iWaind the \vound ■ linger— 
her face, in the mean limp, gl iig with 
suppressed emotion. In-pderici. lotiked 
earnestly o;i her f.w a moment—tli'U con¬ 
versed with Ms. \hlliers—so did Helena— 
but no word, or look, from her rejoiced 
the unfortunate I’rederiek. He felt most 
deeply rnortilled ; and, having made di¬ 
vers unavailing cH’orts to draw her into 
conversation, was, at last, proudly silent; 
and, in a short time, a messenger from 
Mr. Melcoinbe caile.d him away. Helena 
passed a day of torment.—Mrs. Villiers 
herself knew not nTjw \yhat was to be 
thought. In the evening, how'cver, he 
came again. Mrs. Villiers CvStified her 
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usual pleasure at seeing him, and rallied 
him on his abrupt departure in the morn¬ 
ing. 

“ We could not indeed,” said Helena, 

expect the favour of another visit to¬ 
day,” 

“ Why so, Helena ?—because my re¬ 
ception in the morning was not very en¬ 
couraging ?” 

Mrs. Villicrs left the room. 

Frederidc continued: 

“ My dear Helena, what can have been 
the matter, this morning—I could scarcely 
obtain a word from you during the whole 
time of my stay :—^your mother, too, looki 
half offended, while she rallies me.—Tell 
me my sins, thou pretty little despot,—or 
how can I confess, repent, or reform, 
them ?” 

“ Nay, Frederick, I thought you 
looked rather displeased, than distressed, 
at your reception in the morning.” 

Well—perhaps ^ did venture to be 
a little discontented—at finding y.ou pf- 
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fended with me without the shadow of i 
cause.” 

“ Oh! I iiave no title to be offended 
with you on the subject.” 

“ The subject, Helena ? what sub¬ 
ject ?” 

“ Nay—^)'ou are right possibly in your 
concealments, and mysteries:—I am not 
at all offended, I assure you.” 

“ What concealments ?—what myste¬ 
ries ?—my dear creature, you speak in 
riddles.” 

“ Nay, Frederick;—after yesterday 

evening———” 

“ And what of yesterday evening, He¬ 
lena 

“ Surely, the object which so electrified 
you at the cottage—^j’ou—can want no 
explanation from me.” 

A gleam of light now, for tlie first 
lime, broke on the mind of Frederick. 

“ Wliat!”—said he—“ is it the lady 
who arrived last nigtltj^that has occa¬ 
sioned-** 


“ Certainly it ie,—combin^ti with, the 
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words yon uttered,—and with what I have' 
heard this morning.”— 

“ Well!” cried Frederick, “ thank 
Heaven it is no worse ! what yon liave 
heard, I know not.—My own words I can 
fully explain. I’his I should certainly have 
done last niglit, had it been possible—and 
came this morning purposely to speak oF 
the subject to whirl’, they alluded ; but the 
chilling a^spect of the Heaven.':" —and he 
looked mischievously in /ur face ,— 

frightened all other ideas out of my 
head. Do yon not remember my account 
of my visit to St. Luke's,—and the melan¬ 
choly story of Emily Enrrard, and her 
lover, as I formerly wrote it to Mr. Mel- 
combe .^”— 

“ He never told us a word of it:—pro¬ 
bably because it was melancholy, and he 
thought it would give us pain.” 

“ However, such astorv, mv Helena, I 
heard, and told ; and when I met this lady 
yesterday evening'-, i w'as so stricken with the 
similitude of her features, aiul her voice, to 
those of the poor young woman who had 
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SO tlco{)ly interested my compassion, that 
I unwarily stopped, and unconscionsly 
utti red the words which have so disturbed 
\on.” 

V 

“ And is this all r”—asked Helena. 

And this, n])on my honour,” said 
Frederick, “ is all.” 

She now frankly gave him her hand 
and M’ith it, a look, in which there was 
such a whimsical assemblage of shame at 
her own rapidity of conclusion,—saucy 
reluctance to confess it,—smiling delight 
that all her fears were done away,—and 
mock deprecation of his High Mightiness’s 
displeasure, that he caught her in a rap¬ 
ture to-his heart—saying— 

“ } to (Irptint of attraction for me in 
any living thing except yourself!— -i/ou 
jealous !—while I sit wondering from hour 
to hour, how any man who has but seen 
you can remain constant to any other wo¬ 
man breathing.” 

“ And 410W,” said’s!-ii^-while the tears 
hung on her blushing cheek,—“ having 
got through this quarrel, JVfxlerick, I 
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have a great mliul to conjure up anotlief 
with you, for having made me betray two 
weaknesses.”— 

“ What can they be, my Helena ?” 

“ O ti’aitor ! as if you did not know - 
jealousy, and love;—but don’t presume 
n[>on it, for fear I should discard one to 
rid me of the other.” 

“ No—not for millions 1—if they must 
go together, keep them both by all 
means.” 

“ Yes—they are so very amusing when 
together, it is a pity they should ever be 
separated.”— 

All was then explained—the story of 
Emily Burrard—the detail of old Bernard 
—the letter—and the early visit;—per¬ 
fectly unconnected as were the two latter 
with the other circumstances of alarm 

“ Were to the jealous, confirmation strong, 

As proofs from Holy Wnt.” 

The letter was s very innocent letter 
from Beaumont’s friend Sackville, inviting 
him to an. -arly breakfast at an inn a few 
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miles ofl’; wii; r-' .- is wailing for him, 

in company wil!' anoJ ier friend—both on 
their way in a toiir uo'- ngh ^^'ales. 

“ I cannot help hopi:!!.>;,” said p'rederiek, 
—“ that this ]) 0 ;)r iitiie girl is the very 
same creatiu-e that ,'.efj)ly interested 
me before.—I wish I >, ;'.:ld see her again ! 
— Mi^ht I call at tie, n ijge in my walks, 
Helena ?” 

" How do you dart laugh at me ? take 
care I do not send you ti.ere this moment 
to punish you.” 

The next day, Frederick was again with 
Helena : and soon after his departure, she 
found in her netting-box the following 
lines in his hand-wrilmg:— 


O let those je.'dous fears of tliiue 
Be hush’d in this fond heart of mine ! 
Those jealous fears I ’ll learn to charm. 
And chilling doubt to rapture warm. 

If a kind look, or word should ro¥« 
From thee whom I alone can love. 
Ten thousand kiiu'er words shall tell 
How true I love thee—how well ^ 
And to thy soul conviction give. 

That 'f is for thee alone I live ? 
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Helena jx'rnscd tlu'rn with no common 
feelings of gratification.—She e\eii 
deigned, the next morning, to make a 
kind reply to them, in a few lines which 
she had just concluded, when I'rederick 
entered. With a downcast look, she 
sufFered him to take possession of them :— 


Shall I snlxlue the tciulor tear ? 

Shall I suppress the rising tear ? 

While they possess the magic art 
Such truths to win from Fred’rick's heart 
His soothing words, his deathless love. 

My terrors calm—my doubts remove.— 

Yet, stay, rash girl!—with fancied woei 
Disturb i;ot thou his mind’s repose 
But in that noble, faithful breast 
My doubts, my fears,—for ever rest! 

Frederick in transport kissed these an¬ 
swering, tind consoling lines,—repayed 
her with a thousand flattering acknowledg¬ 
ments—and told the beloved author of 
them, that they should live on his heart, 
—in company wibk -hcr “ Mary-of Butter- 
mere (which' lie had stolen from her:) 
‘‘ and as.ior this precious morsel”—he 
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CTied—“ should 1 ever feel a doubt,— 
fear,—of the tender constancy of that in¬ 
estimable heart—this shall be my safe¬ 
guard, my charm—my talisman.—I will 
look upon it, and doubt shall die.”— 


CHAP, xxxviir. 


The next day, a note arrived from Mrs, 
Palkener, apologizing for her sudden ba¬ 
nishment of her friends, and entreating 
tlicm all to pass the evening with her. 
They did so.—When they arrived at the 
cottage, Frederick, examining still more 
closely the features of the unknown huly, 
who was introduced as Mrs. Warton, 
felt more and more confirmed in his recol- 


lection of her. ^ 

She addressed the gentti^mn who Si 
beside her, under the name of Henry- 
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Henry !—Frederick started at the name, 
and had not a doubt remaining. lie fell 
most deeply interested, and gratified at be¬ 
holding again in a state of tranquillity and 
happiness, the innocent and afflicted being 
who had before so painfully agitated his 
feelings.— 

He conjectured, and hoped, that the 
death of her first husband had freed her 
from misery and distraction, and that she 
was at length happy with the beloved 
Henry, whose death she had lamented.— 
All this was confirmed in a very few days 
by Mrs. Falkener ; who, as soon as Mr. 
and Mrs. Warton had left her, paid a 
visit to Mrs. Villiers—and, having observed 
the involuntary start of Frederick, and 
the earnest and sympathizing expression of 
his eyes, when he surveyed Mrs. Warton, 

«—suspected that he had somewhere seen 
her, Or been acquainted with her misfor¬ 
tunes. This suspicion she imparted to 
Helena ; and^7 iu"ll explanation immediately 
followed. 

jr 

Mrs. Falkener informfed her friends tJwt 
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her sister lind recovered her health both of 
body and mind ; though she still retained a 
certain pensiveness of look and manner;— 
her nerves, she said, had not entirely re¬ 
covered their tone; nor, probably, ever 
would. She added, that, on the death of 
Mr. Robson, a sufficient sum had been 
collected from the wreck of his affairs, for 
the purchase of a small estate in Hereford¬ 
shire, which was Mr. Warton’s native 
country; and that thither they were now 
gone, to retirement, “ and I trust”—she 
concluded in a tender voice—“ at last, to 
happiness.” 

Mrs. Falkener then observed that she 
had been so much retarded, by this visit, 
in her preparations for London, that it 
would certainly not be in her power to ac¬ 
company the party ; but that she hoped 
very soon to follow them. 

On the evening that preceded the day 
fixed for the commencement of the jour¬ 
ney, Mr. Melcornbe, a^iad often hap¬ 
pened befoi’e, was grievouslyNjf wailing his 
approaching solitude. 3 
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I wish”—said he, “ you would do 
one thing to comfort me!—promise me 
that you three will, soon after your return, 
put } ourselves under my guidance for a few 
weeks on a tour through Wales ; with the 
noblest scenes of which you young ones 
are totally unacquainted.” 

It required no heroie exertions of friend¬ 
ship to concur in this plan ; to which with 
united voices, tliey agreed. 

Mr. Melcombe insisted upon riding the 
first ten miles with them in the morning ; 
“ although,” he said, it w’ould only make- 
his return the more solitary and forlorn.” 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

At the appointed hour they all set forward. 
IVIrs. Villiers and Helena were attended by 
Marian in the coach, and John on horse¬ 
back. 

F'lederick began his journey by riding 
with Mr. Mclcombe. During this outset, 
none of the party were very gay. 

At the first stage they breakfasted to- 
gether, and Mr, Melconibe taking an af- 
lectionate leave of the ladies, and telling 
Frederick, as he shook his hand, that he 
“ sorely envied him,”—rode slowly, and 
pensively, homeward. 

Frederick now took his seat in the coach, 
by the side of Marian ; with whose re¬ 
straining presence he would gladly have 
dispeiised. Helena, who had never before 
been so far as twenty rniles from home, was 
pleased with the novelty v^f the changing 
scene ; yet, as she lost sight cS^er native 
mountains, found nothing in the' tranquil 

VOL. II. B 
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scenery of other couiiti ies, to comfiensale 
for these, either to her feelings, or her 
ttaste. But her spirits were on the wing: 
she was with lier mother, and with Fre- 
deriek ; and slic was animated, hap])y, and 
engaging. 

As they were sitting round the table, at 
the inn, after dinner, 

“ I feel,” siiid slie, “ somewhat like the 
Princess .Nekayah on leaxing the ha|)j)y 
valley. I. do not, indeed, expect all the 
people I meet to prostrate themselves l»c- 
fore me ; but I am continually ](X)king for 
the faces of old acqmiintance, and won¬ 
dering why nobody atldresses us by our 
names.” 

“ I hope,” said Frederick, “ that yon 
will be more successful in your search 
after happiness, than was that said prin¬ 
cess. I observe, however,” turning to 
Mrs. Villiers, “ that tliere was one subject 
of speculation, into which this sapient 
Brother and S^er never entered, in their. 
own insta,’5 ce; nor were they fortunate 
enough to meet witli otliers who had." 
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What was that ?” asked Hdena. 

“ Only Love,” answered Frederick — 

and then they wisely concluded that tliere 
was no happiness to be found on earth.” 

“ That was certainly among the few 
subjects in which the learned author of the 
book was not profoundly read "—said 
Mrs. Villiers. 

Their journey was prosperous, and 
pleasant through the first day, and the se¬ 
cond. On the third, Mrs. Villiers pro¬ 
posed the amusement of visiting a beautiful 
seat, by which she knew they must pass;’ 
and calculated that they should afterward 
rcacli London before dark. The object 
of their examination, however, was to 
Helena, so very attractive, and the paint¬ 
ings so chained her attention, that mor6 
time was expended in the survey, thatt 
could very prudently be spared from the 
journey. 

They took a short repast, and used 
every possible means to ’promote expedi¬ 
tion ;—but they were efiect&^^ delayed, 
about four miles short of Hounslow.Heath, 
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by one of the horses falling siuklenly latne. 
On examination, this nas found to be oc¬ 
casioned by the loss of a shoe, and the 
postillions agreed that the foot was so ten¬ 
der, from having been unskilfully shod, 
that all they could do for him was to make 
the best of their way to the next farrier, 
who lived about two miles farther on the 
road. 

“ Cannot you take off two of the 
horses ?” asked Frederick—but the drivers 
were of opinion that the eoaeh and the 
luggage would be so heavy for the remain¬ 
ing two, that they should make a still 
slower progress than with the lame one. 
There was no i-emedy ; and they proceeded 
more gently, perhaps, than patiently, Ibr- 
\v,ard. 

When they arrived at the farrier's a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed, before the operation 
of replacing |he shoe could be performed. 

1—^By the time it was accomplislied, the 
evening was closing in. Frederick hinted 
to the positions the necessity of expedi¬ 
tion, and they drove furiously on. 
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When they had proceeded about half 
way over the heath, they heard a whistle 
—and the next moment a violent outcry 
ol' “ Stop i stop I” was followed by a volley 
of execrations. 

“ Wliat is the matter ?” cried Helena 
—terrified by the oaths. 

“ Don’t bo frightened,” said lier mother, 
treinbling,—“ they are highwaymen ; 
—they will not hurt us I hope;»but pre¬ 
pare your purse, and give it them on de¬ 
mand.” She did so, as soon as the tremor 
that seized her would permit. 

One robber stood at the horses’ heads ; 
another flung open the coach-door, and 
thrust in a large pistol,—pointing it as it 
chanced close to the breast of blelena—at 
the same time vociferating, “ Your money 
and watches.” 

“ Villain ! remove your pistol instantly,” 
said Frederick, at the same time, catching 
inefi'cctualiy at the hand that held it. 

“ Peace !” cried tlie tcf^jfied Helena,— 
“ Be silent, if you have any^ity upon me, 
and give him your purse.” 

n 3 
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T!ie liigli-sj'ritcil Frederick dropped his 
hand ;—saying only, 

“ Don't lire, Sir, and a on shall liavc 
my money, and my wateli.”—Tlie latter 
lu! delivered to him immediately. 

'• Don't 1)0 friglitened, Sir,”—said the 
feliuv.’; I never hurt any gentleman 
or lady, if they will only give me all they 
have.” 

“ Kind rulhan !”—thought Frederick— 
but lie had made a vow of silence, as sa¬ 
cred as that of La Trappe. 

"When Frederick had delivered his watch, 
the fellow grew outrageous for the purse ; 
—but the purse was the work of Iltierta—• 
and Frederiek began to sliake out its con¬ 
tents ;—when tlie robber made a snatch at 
it—saying, “ Purse and all—D—me, do 
you think I can vail here all niglit 

“ No, Sir; the purse is nothing- to 
you; an!, tome, everything; and yon 
.shall not have it.” 

“ Give it h^n for I leaven's sake,” erred 
Helena: “^* 5 u shall—indeed yon .«hall— 
have just such anothoi-.” I'redcriek shook 
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Ills Iiaui, 011(1 continued to. disengage tlici 
inoney ; vvhicli, os the jinrse was sniaH, 
made some delay, and tlie robber continued 
to use the most dreadful execrations, ‘liil 
at last, exasperated beyond all farther t a- 
durance, be presented his pistol full at 
Frederick ; “ Stop but one inoineut,” cried 
Helena, resolutely oddi'cssing; the villain, 
“ and / will give you the purse.”-—She 
then extended her hand, saying— 

“ Give it to me, Frederick but while 
she spoke, the pistol was fired—she attcrerl 
a shriek of agony, but, perceiving no change 
in Frederick, she hoped that the ball iiad 
missed it’s aim, and endeavoured to recover 
herself. 

The next moment, Frederick, wlio could 
no longer bridle his struggling wratii, 
sei>;ed the arm of the robber, and w'renched 
the pistol from his hand, just in time to 
level it, througli the window on the oppo¬ 
site side, at tlie breast of his comrade ; 
who, on hearing the pistol, had rushed to 
the spot. 
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“ Stand ofF, villain !” said Frederick, 
'• or take this.” 

The fellow, concluding that the pistol 
was loaded, and, at the same instant hear¬ 
ing the wheels of another carriage, at a 
.short distance behind, made oft' at full 
speed with his companion. 

Frederick now used all his eloquence to 
eheer and console his friends:—they panted, 
and trembled, and, at last, wept, and were 
easier. ‘ 

“ O Frederick,” cried Helena, “ you 
Irightened me ten times more than the 
rubber. The moment you seized his arm, 
I heard the pistol destroy you.”— 

“ But when I saw the miscreant pre¬ 
senting it at your heart, Helena, how could 
I endure it ?—You ought to admire me for 
the rest of my life for submitting to so 
much as I did, at your bidding;—and 
quietly hearing myself told not to be fright¬ 
ened.” 

■' But oh ! what a mercy it was,” ex¬ 
claimed Helena^'“ that the pistol missed 
you.” 
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He did not contradict this ; and, to di¬ 
vert tlie attention of both the ladies from 
past alarms, said, smilingly ,—“ These gen¬ 
tlemen were not quite so delicate, and 
considerate, in their mode of depredation 
as one of their brotlierhood, who robbed 
two ladies of my acquaintance, from whom 
I afterwards heard the particulars. When 
they had delivered up all their riches,— 
which he had required of them in the po¬ 
litest manner ])ossible, he said,— * 

‘ If yon meet any body else on the 
‘ road, ladies, please to remember, my name 
‘ is Rover; and if you will do me the honour 
‘ of mentioning it, you will not be rnolest- 
‘ed:—Rover, ladies and then, wishing 
them a jileasant Journey, and making them 
u very fine bow, he disappeared.” 

Frederick, now proposed that they should 
stop at Hounslow for the night;—and Mrs. 
\ illicrs, who had not positively fixed her 
day of arrival with her friend, reailily agreed 
to do so. 

Frederick, having seen thciA accommo¬ 
dated with a decent apartment, went to 
■ D 5 
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enquire what the house could funiish in 
tlie form of sup])cr;—but, when he re¬ 
turned to his fellow-travellers, he found 
them still so much agitated by their late 
•alarms, thattliey were unable to partake of 
wlial he had ordered for them.—Frederick 
applicil all his powers to soothe and tran- 
«'piil!izethcm,but the cnbrt r)f placing a chair 
for himself by th.(‘ side of Mclena, oc;ca- 
sionecl tiie l)lood to gush out through the 
sleeve of his coat.—Helena jrerceiving it— 
shrieked, trembled, and grew faint. He 
assured her that the wound was nothing — 
that the ball had merely grazed iiis arm ; 

«—adding— 

“ I meant, like a true knight, to have 
borne my wound in silence. ]\'Iinc hostc.ss 
diasbeen charitablv binding it up i'or nu; ; 
though, I conclude, not very skilfullv, 
since so slight an exertion has deranged 
the bandage.'’— 

I wish we could have reached Loudon 
to-night!”—said Helena, trembling;—“ it 
may be wo^ by the morning fur want of 
proper care.”-— 
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He assured her that there was not a 
chance of this calamity. 

Mrs. Villiers partook of Helena’s alarms, 
and they both becaiiie most extremely im¬ 
patient for their arrival in London. 

The next morning, Frederick replied to 
their anxious encjuiries, by repeated assur¬ 
ances tliat his arm had given him but little 
uneasiness during the night, and faith¬ 
fully promised Helena that it .'^hould be 
properly attended to at the ehd of the 
journey. She would not however be con¬ 
tent to enter on the short remainder of 
that journey, ’till he had sent for the best 
assistance afforded by the town in which 
tiiev were.—The wound was examined, 
properly bound up, and declared to be of 
no material import. Once more, then, 
with spirits somewhat tranquillized, and 
rc'freshcd, they set forward on their jour¬ 
ney, and readied London w'ithout funUicr 
accident, or alarm. 
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CHAP. XL. 

Helena had no long time to contem¬ 
plate the novel and busy scene now pre¬ 
sented to her eyes and cars, before the 
carriage stopped at Mr. Morley’s house in 
Winipole Street. She knew that her mother 
and Mrs. Morley had not met for many 
years ; and that, in the interval, her mo¬ 
ther, if not also her friend, had endured 
heavy sorrows—and she feared that each 
would be deeply affected at the meeting. 
She, therefore, lingered below, under pre¬ 
tence of speaking to Marian, while her 
mother was conducted to the drawing¬ 
room . 

Frederick took a short leave, for the 
purpose of establishing himself at the 
nearest hotel; bearing with him, however, 
the positive commands of Helena, not to 
return to her ’till he had submitted his arm 
to the care a surgeon. 

In a few minutes, she was invited to 
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walk up stairs.—She went timidly into the 
drawing-room, where her mother presented 
lier to Mrs. Morley. That lady, (who 
was, in all respects, worthy to be the friend 
of Mrs. Villiers,) received her with smiles, 
as w'ell as words, of peculiar kindness; and 
taking lier Ijand, placed her between her 
mother, and herself. 

Helena was charmed wit!) this reception; 
and, raising her apprehensive eyes, spoke 
her sense of it in a \mice and manner which 
were all her own ; and which took imme¬ 
diate possession of Mrs. Morley’s heart. 
•She pressed the hand of her friend, saying 
to her, half aside, while she fixed on Helena 
a look of admiration,— 

“ There are few sucli consolations under 
the sorrows of life, as you can boast." 

Mrs. Villiers, having now intimated that 
Mr. Frederick Beaumont had escorted 
them to London, requested, and easily ob¬ 
tained permission to introduce him to her 
kind hostess, who had been previously ap - 
prized of his situation in the family, from 
IMrs. Villiers’s letters. 
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He came—was introduced, and received 
an invitation to dinner ; which, it will be 
supposed, he was not backward in accept- 
ing. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, Mr. 
Morley made his first appearance, and they 
dined en fantiUe. Ilis how was polite, and 
Iiis roccf.'tion hos]>itablc: yet his guests 
secretly felt, that in neither was there the 
openness, the animation, and the benignity, 
which they had ever found so iKJculiarly 
engaging in Mr. Melcombe. 

At dinner, their conversation was of 
their jonmey, of their robbery, of the 
news of the day, and the amusements of 
the town. Mrs. Villiers found herself un¬ 
warily examining the expression of Mr,. 
Morley’s brow, with an intentness which 
attracted the eye of her friend. Mrs. Vil- 
liers withdrew her own, and sighed. 

In the morning, Mr. Morley’s carriage 
was ordered, that the ladies might lae in¬ 
troduced to an elegant dress-maker, and 
their wardrobe ^disposed into somewhat of 
a more modern form. When they had 

5 
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concluded this important concern, and were 
returned home, Mrs. Villiersand her friend 
{Kissed some interesting hours in a tete-i- 
tctc ; during which, many circumstances 
of heart and feeling, wliich had never been 
written, were mutually brought fonvard, 
and discussed. 

Mrs. Morley had many scenes, and inci¬ 
dents to relate, of her long, and distant 
wanderings ; and Mrs. Villiers told of hep 
sorrows past, and her present anxiety re¬ 
specting her daughter’s happiness. All 
was unfolded, but Mr. Melcombe’s love. 
Sacred it had ever been in her eyes, and 
sacred it remained. Mrs. Morlev, also, 
“ still kept something to herself”—^but it 
could not be long ere Mrs. Villiers must 
necessarily discover what that lurking some¬ 
thing was. 

On the following evening. Mi's. Morley 
was to receive a large party; and kindly 
told Helena that she “ felt quite vain of 
the privilege of introducing her.” 

Mrs. Villiers enquired of her friend 
whether she might be indulged witb the 
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liberty of ordering a Piano Forte for her 
daughter ? 

“ I will mention it to—to Mr. Morley 
—I dare say he will not object to it,” 

She seized the first private opportunity 
of doing so. 

“ Noise, and nonsense !”—said he. 

“ I feared it would be troublesome to 
you ; but Mrs. Villiers is anxious respect¬ 
ing her daughter’s progress in inusick, and 
named it to me herself. It should stand in 
the back drawing-room, if that would be 
least unpleasant to you.” 

“ Why, that’s just over my head, when 
I am at home.” 

“ Would you like it better, then, in the 
front room—or, not at all ? if you will fur¬ 
nish me w'ith any reason that I may allege 
to Mrs. Villiers for refusing it.” 

“ No—let it come.” 

Mrs. Morley sighed heavily; and giving 
no report of the debate to her friend, sent 
immediately for an instrument. In the 
evening, Mrs. Morley proposed cards ;— 
but Mrs. Villiers said that Helena had all 
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that science to learn; and Mr. Morley 
pleaded an engagement, and took a tem¬ 
porary leave. Soon after his departure, 
Airs. Morley entreated Helena to play. 

“ Perhaps,” said Airs. Villiers, “ Air. 
Alorlcy is not a lover of inusick.” 

“ Not a passionate one,” was her re- 
ply. 

Helena played, and sung; and Airs. 
Alorlcv, who ica.'; a passionate lover of inn- 
»ick, heard Avitli a deliglit which she fer¬ 
vently cxprcssicd. 

“ Yon are most kindly encouraging to 
my Helena’s hilent,” said Mrs. Villiers. 
—Yet I should wisli her to receive a few 
le.s 8 ons in singing, while she remains in 
town.” 

Mrs, AIork7’8 heart sunk. She felt a 
dread at being driven to propose this 
(vainly as she too well knew that it would 
be), to her husband ; or, of confessing to 
bcT friend the ivliy not, .She evaded both, 
by observing that a master might possibly 
strengthen Helena’s voice, but could not 
make it sweeter. 
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Mrs, M(hIcv Iiad been eharmed witii 
lAcderiok’s al'ord, ami had invited him to 
join the expeeted party. 

Tlic rooms began to fill, and Helena to 
treiiibleat tlie lirst eneonnter of so lai'ge a 
party. 

I’o those who came in, while space and 
oj)portnnity permitted, Mrs. Morley pre¬ 
sented her new inmates individually. One 
young lady, after the introduction, spoke 
not a word to Helena ; but seated herself 
at some little distance, and very deliberately 
fixing her eye-glass, while she seemed to 
be studying tier countenance, stared her out 
of it. 

I shall challenge that woman, if she 
spies at you much longer,”—whispered 
Ircderick. 

“ Is tills London high breeding r” en¬ 
quired Helena ; who was really distressed 
by this very accurate investigation, and the 
inore so, from observing tliat two or three 
— gciiilenien —they appeared to be—were 
also severally examining her in the same 
mode, with an eye a-piece. 
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She tried to raliy ofFlu r embarrassment, 
however,—saying aside to Frederick.— 

“ Why has not man a inicro.scopic eye i” 

In a lew minutes after, a very fine man 
stalked round the room, wit It another very 
line man under his arm; aiul, as lie passed 
Helena he did not poor at her through a 
glass, but, he drew up his eyes, as if endea¬ 
vouring just to see a little;—and, fixing 
them on her for a few seconds, as he passed 
on,— 

“ Fine girl, faith !”—^was distinctly au¬ 
dible to her, though not to Frederick j 
who was just then leaning behind her chair, 
to speiik to Mrs. Villiers. Soon after,-— 

“ AVho is she ?—^What is she ?—What 
has she ?”—was half whispered, and half 
buzzed, all round the room.s, which were, 
by this time, nearly full. The extreme 
warmth of their atmos[)hcre increased the 
native, bloom in Helena's cheeks, which 
was further deepened by the extraordinary 
kind of notice s he had attraeted, the tokens 
of which her total ignorance of the world 
occasioned her to mistake for affronts; 
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whereas they were tlic infallible marks of' 
all that distinguished and distinguishing 
approbation, which the great world never 
fail to bestow on the first appearance of 
elegance and beauty. She liad also, if she 
could but have understood it properly, an al- 
inostunparalK'led triumph, in attracting, and 
preserving, a considerable portion of notice 
and speculation, even after the result of the 
last interrogatory of “ what has she?”came 
to be fully known. This it very shortly was, 
by means of confidential queries from one 
to the other, and, at last, to Mr. Morley ; 
from whom authentic information was pro¬ 
cured, that this was the daughter of Mrs. 
Villiers (who soon acquired the title of the 
grave lady),—that she had no fortune in 
possession; nor even in expectation, be¬ 
yond a moderate one from her mother; 
and that they were both natives of Wales. 

“ () then," said a fine Miss,—“ I sup¬ 
pose that handsome fellow that talks to her 
is Welsh too; for she seems to answ er him : 
and they can't speak any English, can they r” 
Welsh !—dear inel I'sunpos'e she is 
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very jjassionatc ; slie does not look 

so." 

Tlien, goinjx to a dear lii nd at a iiazard- 
table in tlie farther room, the high-bred fair 
one last mentioned carelessly encjuired— 

“ Have you seen the little mountaineer?” 
“ What, the new thing ?—No ; I shall 
go presently, wlien I have lost all my 
money—the men arc all in a fuss about 
her, I find ;—what is she like r” 

“ O, pretty enough; only a little gauche 
— wants forming : — rouges well, but 
dr esses !”—and the shoulders were drawn 
up in unutterable horror.— 

“ What, so little dressed”-— 

“ No, no—so much." 

“ Ileally !—what, expensively ?” 

“ l~c-rij —carries a whole muslin-ware¬ 
house about her”—and she laughed immo¬ 
derately. 

“ O, I understand you— L-d! bow 

stupid I am ! — come, I grow curious; 
here, Farren, take my cards.” 

She then took the arm of her dear friend, 
and begged she would “ do the honours of 
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the little mountaineer”—then, quietly look-^ 
iiig her lull in tlie fiice <’or a few minutes, 
passed on, with—“ Pan and' chose !"— 
without even affecting to wliisper.—How 
indeed, should she imagine that a little 
mountaineer, whom she, as well as her 
friend, concluded to have no English, could 
possibly underst and French f —Helena was 
much less ofFcnded by this, than by the 
familiar aj)plause of the gentlemen; and 
fis soon as the ladies had passed, she ven¬ 
tured to indulge in a dimpled smile, while 
Frederick, who had also heard the sentence 
against her,—whispered— 

“ Some thought her face was nut so very fair.” 

—“ For goodness sake keep my poetry 
to yourself in tliis meridian.” 

The young ladies before-mentioned were 
now standing at a small distance from 
Helena, and she unavoidtibly overheard 
their conversation: they were distaissing 
the merits of a celebrated pltiycr on various 
instruments. 
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“ Pray, my dear,”—enquired one oT 
lliem,—“ does he play on the ylioliau 
harp?”— 

Helena was exchanging an arch look with 
Frederick when a servant announced— 

“ Lady Kichmond.” 

“ O,” said Mrs. Morlcy, aside to Mrs. 
Villicrs, “ I ’ll introducxj you to htT par¬ 
ticularly. She is a good-natured creature, 
and has no fault in the world but that of 
being a giddy girl a little older ’than you 
and me.” 

Slie entered, very gracefully; was a fine 
woman, and most elegantly attired, to the 
extent of the fashion. Approaching Mrs. 
Morley, she began—“ 1 beg you ten thou¬ 
sand pardons for bc'ing so late ; but Sir 
William took a meat breakfast, and went 
to the new play, of all things ; leaving me 
with my pupjiy of a nephew, and three or 
four more nonsensical fellows that I could 
not get rid of. One of them would begin 
drawing my picture :—did you ever hear 
any thing half so foolish ? and they talked 
so much nonsense, I was obliged fairly to 
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send them away at last, for I was deter*' 
mined Edward should come.” 

“ Well! I am glad you are here at last,” 
said Mrs. Morlcy;—then, presenting her 
by name to Mrs. Villiers, and her daugh¬ 
ter, she added, with a flattering regard di¬ 
rected to Frederick, “ Mr. Beaumont— 
a friend of mine also.” 

Lady Richmond courtesied to them all, 
with an air of pointed attention ; and He¬ 
lena received these first tokens of what .'7/e 
called j)oliteness witli one of her most be¬ 
witching smiles. 

Lady Richmond said, she should be most 
happy in Mrs. Villiers’s acquaintance, and, 
taking Helena’s hand, added that she woul/l 
sit amongst them, and hoped they should 
soon understand each other : — then— 
speaking half-aside to Mrs. Morley, and 
glancing at Helena,— 

“ O! she’s exquisite! she’ll put out 
half the misses in town.”—• 

Her “ puppy of a nephew” now ap¬ 
proached : “ Come hither, Edward,—let me 
introduce you.” She did so to alt her new 
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friends—by the name of “ Mr. Edward 
Fairford.” 

He expressed himself the happiest fel¬ 
low in the world, to come in for such an in¬ 
troduction and enquired of Helena “ how 
long she had cnliglitened this Hemisphere.” 

This was so very fi’^’C, that it jHizzled 
her—not to comprehend—1 I ; ’^' wer—• 
and she looked at Lady Kiehmoi. in 
despair. She, laughing, said—. 

“ You will soon be used to my nephew’s 
sublimities, ray dear—and Helena told 
him she feared his system would want a 
great deal of illustration to adapt it to the 
meanness of her capacity. 

He was much more apprehensive, he 
said, tliat it would be necessary for her to 
humble her capacity to his. 

Mrs. Morley told Lady Richmond that 
there was a cassino-table waiting for her, 
and asked Mrs. Villiers if she would join it 
—to which she agreed immediately. 

Mrs. Morley, turning again to Lady 
Richmond, said, “ But you must first 
cross the room, and relieve that distressed 
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gentleman (pointing one out), who has 
been leaning back, from his cards these ten 
minutes at least, inviting you with his eyes 
to go and hear what he has to say.” 

Lady Richmond looking at him—“ Now, 
what can he want ?—I protest he beckons 
me—-did you ever see such impertinence ? 
—but I am a poor daughter of Eve—and 
so—I go.” 

“ How remarivally well Lady Richmond 
looks to-i.ight,” said Mrs. Morley, ad¬ 
dressing Mr. b'airford. 

“ Yes—she’s very well when she’s made 
up.” He then took his aunt's place by 
Helena, began a renewal of his sublimities, 
and his gallantries—and paid her the most 
devoted attention. 

Before Lad)^ Richmond took her leave, 
she told Mrs Villiers, that if she and her 
charming daughter would pardon the pre¬ 
posterous impropriety of giving her, such 
short notice, they would make her. the 
happiest creature in the universe by accom¬ 
panying Mrs. Morley to a private ball at 
her liouse, on that day se’nnight. 
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They accepted her apologies, and hei» 
Invitation. She then turned to Beaumont* 
whom she had taken various occasions of 
addressing in the course of the evening-^ 
“ My dear Sir, where are you to be found ? 
—Sir William shall wait on you, and I 
will do myself the pleasure of sending you 
a card for my ball, next week.” 

Frederick, rising, — bowing, — and ac¬ 
knowledging the honour intend^ him,— 

“ Will it be least impertinent to burden 
your ladyship’s memory, or pocket, with 
my address ?”—taking out a card. 

“ Pocket!—Goth !”—cried the lady— 
“ but give me your card—don’t trust my 
memory for the world—It is not trust~ 
worthy, I assure you, for a communica¬ 
tion of such importance.”—Which being 
evidently meant for a compliment, Fre¬ 
derick took it—like “ a Frenchman”— 
" made a bow”—smiling internally at the 
confession that this very important cir¬ 
cumstance would not remain in the lady’s 
mind’till she got home. She then told 
her nephew she must depart, and could not 

E 2 
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possibly stir without his atteiKlance, which 
he seemed as little solicitous to give at her 
exit, as he had been at her entrance.— 
Slowly, however, he arose, and, telling 
Helena that he should “ count the pulses 
of his watch ’till he saw her again,” bade 
her, most unwillingly, adieu. 

When they w’ere gone—“ Here is some- 
tliing to keep off erinui at least,” said 
Helena, aside to Frederick :—“ the other 
tine people made me sleepy.” 

“ This Mr. Fairford,” whispered Fre¬ 
derick, “ makes downright love to you, 
Helena; I find myself growing terribly 
jealous.” 

She laughed, saying, “ Had you not 
better spare yourself that trouble ’till he 
thinks of me ?—at present, he seems per¬ 
fectly contented with himself. But do you 
know it is high time for you to depart~ 
don’t you see they are all moving ?” 

“ No, I hope not.”—He soon rose, 
however, very obediently; which, Mrs. 
Morley observing, detained him to supper. 
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aii'l Mr. Morley being somewliat more ac- 
ccssible than usual, the evening finished 
very agreeabl}. 


CHAP. XLI. 

Sni William and Lady Richmond were ge¬ 
nerally allowed to be “ people of fashion 
—though they were sometimes seen in the 
same parties—often travelled together in 
the summer—now and tiien conversed to- 
gether in company — and were actually 
found by an intimate friend dining tete-a- 
tete. There were a few other slight shades 
over their fashionable fame. Slander her¬ 
self had never reported that they vented, 
when alone, the peccant humours which 
had been suppressed in company; h;d 
never even dared to point her finger at the 
conduct of the lady, nor could prov'e, to 
the satisj'aciion of any one, that the gen- 
E 3 
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tleman ever reprimanded his steward for 
paying his debts, when he wanted money 
himself. Were they, then, a happy couple? 
—Wiiy, perluips, hap])iness is rather too 
I'ig a word for them. Tlu;y had not been 
romantically attached from the beginning : 
their characters were not marked by the 
highest degrees of refinement; they both 
loved amusement, and, fortunately, amuse¬ 
ment of the same kind ; were both hos¬ 
pitable, and good-humoured; and each 
thought the other, what the rest of the 
world thought them also,—very elegant 
and very pleasant. 

Lady Richmond told her husband at 
supper, that she had found a new Cicisbeo 
—“ at least, I intend him that supreme 
honour—a monstrous handsome creature 
—I have invited him to the ball: so you 
must go and make your bow to him in 
form : there’s his card”—throwing it be¬ 
fore him ;—then, passing on to describe 
the ladies to whom she had been intro¬ 
duced,—“ You ’ll be over head and ears 
in love with the little Cambrian, I can tell 
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Sluill I ?—do, then, ask them to din* 
ner in the mean time.” 

(Lncb) Richmond, staring at him)—“ I 
have not an hour of my own between this 
and the ball:—but don't despair; I will 
mahe a day for them as soon as I can.” 

The next morning, she waited on the 
ladies in Wimpolc Street—masked “ what 
she could do for them, and whither she 
could take them.” 

Mrs. Villiers, with proper acknowledg¬ 
ments, declined going out—but entrusted 
her daughter to her;—saying, that, to 
her, every thing would be new. 

Her ladyship was in raptures at the 
olRce of shewing London for the first time 
to her “ sweet young friend,”—^and not 
less so at shewing her sweet) oung friend to 
London. 

It was a beautiful May morning, and 
the barouche was thrown ojien. 

Lady Richmond gave directions to be 
driven down Bond Street, and St. James’s 
^reet, and back again to the Park. 

. “ You shall see all the fine world to- 


E 4 
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gcthcr”'—said she:—then, suddenly re¬ 
collecting herself, went on—“ How for¬ 
tunate !—it is Tliursday, and about the 
Court-hour. I rejoice that I am not there 
to-day.” 

When tliey came to Bond Street, it was 
full of carriages. Helena was surprised, 
and amused—ly.it they were obliged to 
proceed slovily, and the unsparing exami¬ 
nations wliich she had to undergo from 
the crowd of loungers, considerably abated 
her enjoyment. Most of them knew 
Lady liicbmond’s carriage, and, in bowing 
to her ladyship, were naturally attracted to 
the new star, which they unanimously pro¬ 
nounced to be of the first magnitude. 

One of these gtintlemcn, of a more dig¬ 
nified port, and expressive brow, than the 
rest, and evidently past the first age of 
pupiiyism, approached the carriage,—stop¬ 
ped it — and, in conversing with Lady 
Kichmond, glanced frequently at Helena. 

“ I low came you to be an absentee from 
Court to-day, my Lord ?”—asked the lady. 
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“ I might ask your ladyship the same 
question.” 

“ Why, I have just been rejoicing that 
I am away,”—she rejdied ; “ because, this 
young lady, who is but lately come to 
town, has, as yet, seen nothing, and we 
sliall be just in time for the rarce-shew.” 

My I.,ord, bowing towards Helena, asked 
—“ May I have the honour of a presenta¬ 
tion here It was granted ;—and I^ady 
Kichinond introduced to Helena, Lord 
Edgeworth. A lower bow, with an ex¬ 
pression of deep respect, followed from 
the gentleman, and a graceful inclination 
of the head from the latly : but the car¬ 
riages now pressing from belhnd, they w’ere 
obliged to proceed ; Lady R. only saying 
—“ You will not forget next Wednesday, 
my Lord.” 

“ No, d(‘pen(l uj^n it;”—and they soon 
arrived in St. James's Street; where, fine 
coaches, fine chairs, fine ladies, fine dia¬ 
monds, and fine footmen, lined the way. 

Lady Richmond explained every thing, 
and every body. Helena was- really gra- 
£ 5 
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tified by the view of so much beauty, 
gaiety, and splendour, as for the first time 
in her life she now beheld. 

“ What a wonderful place your London 
is!”—said Helena —“ it has been very 
justly compared, I think, to a hive of 

bees. ” 

“ Not quite so accurately,” said Lady R, 
** for we tolerate wasps —which, you know, 
the bees do not.” 

“ Certainly, your ladyship has justly 
given it in favour of the bee-hive; and 

yet, I dare say you will think me, in every 
possible sense, tramontane, when I tell you 
that I had rather live in my own little 
parent nest in the woods, than in this fine 
splendid imitation of a bee-hive;—where, 
however, the wasps do not molest me.” 

“ I wish they nev^ may, my dear,” 
said Lady R. “ you are a fine subject for 
them, if there is any truth in a certain 
proverb I have heard, respecting wasps and 
fruit.” 

The animated looks, and pleasant ob¬ 
servations of Helena, on all she saw, de- 
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lighted Lady Richmond. After a drive 
through the Park, “ in which, however,” 
said her ladyship, “ there is not much to 
see to-day, but water and trees she took 
her back to Mrs. Morley’s; and, saying 
she had fifty things to think of before she 
could possibly dress for dinner, drove 
away. 

Helena told her mother how w’ell she 
had been amused, and how much she had 
wished for her to share the artiusement. 
Mrs. Villiers replied, that her time had 
been very well emplojed in contriving 
further entertainment for her. On the 
evening of the day following, Macbeth was 
to be performed, and Mrs, Morley, at her 
request, had kindly engaged a box for tlK5 
party. Helena was delighted. 

And now arrived a note, announcing 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Falkener,— 
who were established in a ready furnished 
house in Weymouth Street. 

Mrs. Villiers and her daughter called on 
Mrs. P'alkener the next morning—all par¬ 
ties were rejoiced, to meetr-Mr. Falkener 

E 6 
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cheerily greeted Mrs. Villiers, and told 
Helena “ she had, as yet, lost nothing of 
her Cambrian bloom.” Helena was all 
smiles and animation—Mrs. Falkener, who 
w;is fascinated by a vivacity which formed a 
concord, though not in unison, with her 
own character, charged her to let them see 
her as often as possible. Mr. Falkener 
joined warmly in the request,—tempted her 
with the promise of musical parties,—and 
accidentally mentioned that he should en¬ 
gage a singing-master for his wife. Mrs. 
Villiers slightly Siiying she had a wish of 
the same kind for her daughter, the hint 
was seized, and Helena was strongly urged 
to come to Mrs. Falkencr’s, on the days of 
tlic master’s attendance, and Uike her 
Icssoiis at the same time ;—this was readily 
agreed to, and the party separated iu the 
hope of frequently meeting again. 

At dinner, Mr. Morley told Beaumont 
’ if he was not afraid of taking charge 
’■my ladies, he would rather be e.\- 
' - ii.i’. fning the party to the play. 

civil proposal, but by 
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most of the party it was easily forgiven. 
They arrived at the theatre in good time, 
and Helena had a few iniriiitcs leisure to 
wonder and admire. 'J'iie box was near the 
stage ; and Helena, well aetjuainted with 
the play, and by sense and feeling prepared 
to be a true critic of nature, w ith a beating 
heart beheld the curtain rise;—and the 
lights—the company — all W'as forgotten, 
except that one of the finest plays in the 
world, set off by the finest acting in the 
world, was now, for the first time in her 
life, to be felt, and enjoyed ;—and that 
with the participation of her mother, and 

Fredta ick. Fie sat immediately behind 
her; and, as her face turned towards the 
stage, he could see every impression it took, 
and—for the present evening, confined 
all his gratification, both in the play and 
the performance, to the study of them as 
reflected from the mirror of her counte¬ 
nance. 

When Lady Macbeth read the letter, 
the eyes of Fielena caught tlieir expression 
from those of the actress. When the 
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reading, and the soliloquy, were finished, 
she turned, for a moment, to Frederick— 
saying — “ She told all, before she had 
uttered a word.” 

Through all the succeeding scenes of 
horror, guilt, and remorse, Helena wa.^ 
“ rapt, inspired—and when the inimita¬ 
ble actress, with the dignity of superior 
rank, and the grace of elegant hospitality, 
received her guests at the banquet,—she 
exclaimed, under a momentary illusion,-— 
“ How can she hide such crimes under 
such an exterior ?” 

The dreadful scene, depicturing that 
state of remorse which walkes to life and 
motion, even in the temporary death of 
sleep, filled her with such horror that she 
could not steadily behold the fixed, open 
eye, whose— 

"-sense was shut.” 

There was one person in the house, 
besides Frederick, who seemed to derive 
all his interest and pleasure from the coun¬ 
tenance of Helena. This was the noble- 
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man who had been introduced to her by 
Lady Richmond. He was in the box ad¬ 
joining to that of Mrs. Morley. Helena 
saw him not, for she was lost in the play. 
Frederick saw him not, for he was lost in 
Helena ; but her mother marked him well, 
and was hurt at the freedom of his gaze. 

When the play was ended, Mrs. Villiers 
enquired of her daughter whether she had 
ever before seen the gentleman in the next 
box, whose eyes had been so intently fixed 
upon her. 

“ I have seen no such person, my dear 
motherI have seen nothing—but Mrs. 
Siddons—or rather Lady Macbeth.” 

Mrs. Villiers whispered her where she 
might see him. Her eye now met his, but 
was. instantly, and in some confusion, 
withdrawn. She then informed her mother 
who he was, and on what occasion she had 
seen him. Frederick now began to make 
the same' observations,—asked the same 
question, and obtained the same replies. 

Helena was for some time untuned for 
the farce; blit,—^it was all novelty, and 
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soon won her attention, and restored to 
her features and conversation, their native 
character. When the curtain dropped. 
Lord Edgeworth, who was in a distant 
part of the box, took, the first possible op¬ 
portunity of afjproaching nearer to Helena, 
and respectfully bowing, told her, that he 
presumed on the privilege of Lady Rich¬ 
mond’s introduction, to ask her how he 
had L;*en entertaineti Helena, with some 
reserve, but with an animation whii'h she 
could not wholly restrain, briefly expressed 
Lcr opinion of the play, and the jiert.i Tin- 
ance. He then talked again of Lady Ifich- 
mond,—as it sceinr-d, bj'way of (I rraing 
an excuse for a longer conversation, which, 
on his side, had gradua.ily taken a er.liant, 
and comjilimentary turn. 

Frederick, who had vanished in search 
of the carriage, returned to the box, and 
some very animated expressions cf admi¬ 
ration now reaching his ears, he turned 
his' eyes towards the spcriker, and beheld 
still more of animation in his com terance. 
He ventured to interrupt the noble Lord ; 
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coldly saying, that the carriage was ready. 
Lord Edgeworth bowed, and returned to 
his own party. 

When the ladies were in the carriage, 
Frederick seated himself by the side of 
Helena, and, for the first five minutes, 
spoke not a word. At last, observing 
that the elder ladies were engaged in dis¬ 
cussing the play, he whispered Helena, 

“ That gentleman seemed to have a 
great many fine things to say to you.” 

“ Yes, many more than I liked: they 
afforded me no sort of amusement, I as¬ 
sure you.” 

He then smiled complacently, and asked 
with the tender anxiety which was usual 
with him,— 

“ Are you not fatigued, my He¬ 
lena ?”— 

“ I was not ’till I became alarmed at the 
crowd and confusion of leaving the house.” 

The conversation became general, and 
they soon reached Mr. Morlcy’s house, 
where Frederick took his leave. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

The next morning, Mrs. Moricy, on 
meeting her friends in the break fast-room, 
before the appearance of her husband, said 
she would endeavour to make interest for 
the carriage;—“ and if you approve it,” 
said she, “ we will call on Lady Rich¬ 
mond ; for her visit was to you. It is ten 
to one against our success to-day,”—she 
added, smiling,—“ but I will begin to 
talk about the carriage this morning, and 
then, perhaps, in about three days more, 
we may have a chance of catching it.” 

Scene, Breakfast : — Mr. Morley reading 
the Newspaper. 

. Mrs. Morley. “ Do you use the car¬ 
riage this morning, Mr. Morley ?” 

. Mr> Morley. “ I don’t.know.” 

A pause— 

Mrs,. Morley . —r“ I 

think, ^t quite tinve tq |return.I,ady Rich-. 
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tnond's visit.”—Mrs. Villiers assented with 
a bow. 

d// .T. Morh’jf. “ It's a line morning for 
the Park :—I think it was nearly deserted, 
I It iena, when you were there with Lady 
Kiclimond, was it not ?” 

“ It was indeed, Ma’am ;—every body 
was in the palace, or about the palace.” 

Mr. Morley—laying down the paper, 
and sipping his tea, “ I must go into the 
city this morning : stocks are fallen, I see; 
and I want to buy.” 

Mrs. Morley. " Then, perhaps, you 
will go early, Mr. Morley; and we can 
afterwards go as far as Lady Richmond’s: 
we can hardly go too late for her.” 

Mr. Morley. “ Aye.” 

With this most gracious, and polite 
permission they were obliged to be con¬ 
tent.—Helena went in the mean time, to 
Mrs. Falkener’s; and Frederick, who 
called in an hour after, followed her 
thither. 

When he entered, Mr. Falkener was 
playing »a very tender Welsh ^ir, with his 
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eyes fixed on Helena, who was carelessly 
turning over a new book of songs. When 
the air was over, Helena began to lament 
that she should not be able to dance at 
Lady Richmond’s ball; for that she did 
not know one of the new figures ; “ and 
I suppose the Marquis’s exqimite steps are 
out of all fashion by this time.” 

“ Oh !”—said Mr. Falkener, “ we will 
teach you half a dozen figures in a mi¬ 
nute.”— 

They all stood up, and placing some 
•hairs to increase their set, Mr. Falkener 
caught the hand of Helena, and said, she 
must be his partner ; Frederick coloured, 
and took Mrs. Falkener’s. 

They went through several figures, and 
Helena was soon pronounced to be ou fait 
of a London country dance ; as to her 
steps, her teachers were no less unanimous 
that they were perfectly elegant, nor was a 
doubt entertained by any one of the com¬ 
pany, except herself, but that she would be 
the best dancer i® the room. She smiled 
at these partial decisions, and said gail}^— 
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I must now make one of the Mar¬ 
quis’s best courtesies for your instructions, 
and depart ; or the ladies will be waiting 
for me, to accompany them on a visit.”— 

She was just in time for them ; and 
when they arrived at Lady Richmond’s, 
they were informed she was at home. 

“ Tliat I did not expect”—said Mrs. 
Morley, smiling. Lady Richmond did 
not expect it herself, and was in raptures 
that she had been prevented from going 
out. 

“ Now sit down,” said she—“ and you 
shall not leave me these three hundred 
years:”—then—to her servant—“ I am not 
at home to a human being:—whoever 
comes, I charge you—don’t produce me .— 
And now, my dear creatures, what have 
you been about since I saw you ?” 

They began to describe the particulars 
of the play. 

“ O yes, I heard of that—I have seen 
Edgeworth, and he told me all about it. 
He’s going mad for your daughter, Mrs. 
Villiers, I do verily believe, so look to it.” 
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—then half-aside,-—“ I wish it may be so ! 
—a prodigious estate—not much encum¬ 
bered—brilliant establishment!” 

She then began to plan future meetings. 

“ Have you been to the Opera ?”— 

They had not.— 

“ Why, then, you must promise me,' 
and moreover promise -.lot to forget that 
promise, that you will all dine with us on 
Saturday" in next week, and help to crowd 
my box.” 

This was agreed to—“ and observe”—; 
(to Mrs. Villiers)—“ let that beantifuT 
Beaumont keep himself for me too: for 
Sir William will send him an invitation 
they have exchanged cards 1 know.” 

A tremendous rap made Hdena start: 
Lady Richmond laughed at her—tellihg 
her she would “ soon get the better off 

all that:—there’s Lady-, I ’ dare 

say ; and I know she particularly wants t6 
see me this morning: but I will set lip a 
statue to my man, if he keeps her off." ' 

He earned his statue—and sent up h^r 
card. ‘ 4 
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Any other day, she should have been 
welcxjtne—but this hour is your’s—and 
Friendship's." 

Mrs. Villiers bit her lip. At last, the 
hours and the moments being all run out, 
the visitors took their leave, and Lady 
Ilichmond's last words were— 

“ Remember—Wednesday, and Satur¬ 
day, are for me.” 

“ What a good-luimonred, thoughtless 
thing it is !”—said Mrs. Villiers. 

Helena dearly loved vivacity, but was a 
little overpowered by that of Lady Rich- 
mond; and they all enjoyed the repose of 
a drive through the Park, and a few turns 
in Kensington Gardens; with which He¬ 
lena was more pleased than with any thing 
she had seen since she had left her native 
mountains. 

In the evening, Frederick came in; 
having received a general invitation to the 
house from Mr. Morley;—^who, however, 
one day,asked his wife “ how long Mrs. 
Villiers . intended to let young Beaumont 
dangle after her daughter ?” addings 
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“ I knew a good deal of Beaumont 
India, and can answer for him that he is 
not such a fool as to slave there all his life, 
and then let his son marry a girl without 
a shilling.”— 

Mrs. Morley gave no opinion at all. 

In the course of the evening, Mrs. 
Morley spoke of the chapel they were to 
attend on the approaching Sunday. 
Beaumont sued for permission to accom¬ 
pany them. 

“ It’s a permission for which I am not 
often solicited by a young man of fashion,” 
said Mrs. Morley, “ and I shall be particu¬ 
larly happy in your company.” 

Frederick was punctual—and they all 

attended - - Chapel. On their return 

home, Helena said—with the greatest 
simplicity— 

“ I could not help thinking of Mr. 
Melcombe, all church-time. Mamma.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Mrs. Morley, 
laughing, “ Mr. Melcombe is very highly 
honoured, Helena.” 

“ I mean that lie reads and preaches so 
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Impressively—so like a father among his 
children.” 

“ This was a good sermon,” .said Mrs. 
Villiers, “ as to its intention, and even 
some of its arguments ; but, I must con¬ 
fess, I thought it rather prolix.” 

But tlien,” said Frederick, looking 
very gravely, “ you must consider—iie 
had a very difficult point to prove.” 

“ What was that ?” enquired Mr. 
Morlcy, who had not been with them. 

“ The certainty of death.” 

“ Your are a mischievous fellow, after 
all,” said Mrs. Morlcy ; “ if going to 
church Is to make you satirical, I will not 
take you there any more.” 


P. 


VOL. IT. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 

The great, the gay, the important Wed¬ 
nesday arrived. Frederick was invited to 
dine at Mr. Morley’s, and accompany 
the j)arty to Lady Kiclimond’s hall. The 
first of hair-dressers, and the first of dress¬ 
makers, were employed, at Mrs. Villiers’s 
desire, to adorn her Helena ; and she was 
as simjily elegant, as a drapery of white 
eraj)e over her gracelul figure, and a hand 
of jiearls round her auburn tresses, could 
make her. 

When the party arrived at Lady Rich¬ 
mond's, the rooms were not yet filled :— 
they liad every decoration that taste could 
confer ; and Lady Riclimond, whose high 
spirits were chastened by the presence of 
so large a company, and the pleasing an¬ 
xieties of an hostess, appeared with peculiar 
advantage. She was, in truth, a most en¬ 
gaging woman ; and had, moreover, a con¬ 
stant, and gencTOus solicitude that other 
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engaging women should be flattered and 
admired, as well as herself. She received 
Mrs. Morley’s party with marked polite¬ 
ness, and presented them to her husband ; 
who paid his devoirs most courteously to 
them all; and, at the sight of Helena, 
could scarcely forbear from stai ting. Just 
before the dancing began, Lady Richmond 
enquired of Helena whether she was en¬ 
gaged. She was. 

“ Then you must positively jiroraise me 
to take Mr. Fairford for the two following 
dances, or, 1 assure vou, he will never for¬ 
give me : he will be here in a moment, to 
plead for him.self.”—Helena bowed assent. 

And who is the happij man now ?”— 
asked Lady Richmond. 

“ Mr. Beaumont,” said Helena, without 
hesitation. 

Lady Richmond smiled,—and was now 
leading her towards the titled ladies, in the 
intention of placing her immediately below 
them, under the style and title, as she 
pleasantly said, of Queen of the misses.” 
Helena, however, cntreatc'd permission to 
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stand in the knvcr ranks—alieginp;- that 
•she was sufficiently panic-strickct. already, 
Lady Kichinond rallied her alarms, hut in¬ 
dulged her with the choice of her own 

O 

station. 

I believe,” said she, “ I must keep up 
your spii its by shewing you something to 
laugh at. Jjook. towards that door, and 
you will see, just entering, two originals, 
—whom ,T dy to receive, and, in three mi¬ 
nutes, will return, an<l tell you who they 
are.” 

I;ady Richmond was gone in a moment, 
when Helena suddenly whispered to Fre¬ 
derick,— 

“ Why, they are positively nothing less 
than the Marcjuis and Marchioness de 
Sanspareil, of whom you have heard so 
much.” 

“ What, your dancing-master and Miss 
Angle !—where—O where are they ?” 

Lady Richmond soon returned, when 
Helena, thoughtless of the fatal conse¬ 
quences to the Marquis’s fame,—saved her 
the trouble of all further explanation, by 
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tliseloaing what she already knew of their 
historv. 

Is it possible,” asked her Lad>, ship, 
“ that he ever eondeseeiuled to he your 
/■iiii/rr .) Why lie is now at the 

I'.eight of th.e haut-loii, and, were he to 
know that I am acquainted w'ith what you 
have now been telling me, would certainly 
exi)ire on the spot.” Helena looked alarmed— 
Lady Richmond continued;—“I^m resolved 
to have a little mischief w'ith him, and insist 
upon his recollecting you, which, I engage 
for it, he will find a very difficult task. All 
liis fine speeches to Miss Angle have been 
lost and forgotten these hundred years, and 
tiiey now hate one another most authenti¬ 
cally. I protest I will go this moment and 
hint vour name to him.” 

Vain were the remonstrances of Helena 
against this project; for, in the midst of 
them, her Lady.ship had again flown away. 

“ The Queen of the misses” now gave 
all licr attention to the dance ; anxiously 
watched the figure, jmd, by the time she 
had reached the top of the room, had col- 
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lected a tolerable proportion of courage. 
In a little time, the enlivening tones of the 
lkirj>, the careless case with which herconi- 
jtanions were seen to hound along, the en¬ 
couraging looks of Frederick, and the in¬ 
spiring cflect of his presence, gradually 
dispelled her apprehensions. As her spirits 
rose, her native graces awoke, and modesty 
and pleasai;e disputed the blushes on her 
chcidts. 

Frederick was himself a most accom- 
jdished dancer ; his form was of exquisite 
proportion ; and while his exalted air and 
stature commanded universal attention, the 
sweetness and gaiety of liis countenance 
attracted, and charmed it. He was all 
soul, and appeared to dance on air. With 
such a cruubinalion of advantages, it will 
not be wondered at that the eyes of the 
greater j.'art of the company were irresistibly 
drawn timard-s them both. 

Lady Kiclimond, in the mean time, 
sought out the Marquis. It was not a 
edious search ; for, diminutive as was his 
igurc, his graces and eloquence effectually 
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{'.iv\ entfd tlu; ])()sr:>ibility of its remaining 
mmoticecl, and, accordingly, wherever lie 
mov ed, he had a little train of obse rvers if 
not of admirers. Jlis lady, in the mean 
tinVe, persevered in the air laiiguissaut 
which hiid formerly been so highly cele¬ 
brated by this most exquisite of human 
exotics, and vvhiefi she was, now unconsci¬ 
ously, offering to the ridicule of three or 
four first rate military quizzers, who were 
wickedly extolling her perfections with a 
gravity which was perfectly understood by 
each other. 

“ My dear Marquis,” said Lady Rich¬ 
mond, decoying him towards Mrs. Villiers, 
—“ don’t you know something of Mrs. 
and Miss Villiers 

“ Villiers ! Villiers ! Ah ! ma chere 
dame, 1 tiuk I did see dem vonce,—but 't 
vas great vile ’go, and I can ’ardly tell if 1 
did see dein or no. But—how lofely you 
do look to-night! I ’ope v ou vil dunser tout 
a r/ninc. Ah! if 1 could have de hon- 
neur to danse vid you !” 

“ O no,” said Lady Richmond, “ I have 
E 4 
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too many cares u])()n my mind; besides, 
nobody dances, )iou', but children:—there, 
that is Mrs. Villiers: I am sure you know 
her, and am positive tliat I have heard 
Miss Villiers speak of you.” 

He was now very near Mrs. Villiers; 
and, lier notice having been attracted by 
these last words, she perceived the Mar¬ 
quis advancing, and, with a lurking smile, 
made a slight bow. That of the Marquis 
was still more slight,—and again he began 
to flatter Lady Richmond. 

“ Who is that Grace ?" said a very ele¬ 
gant man to his next neighbour, with his 
eyes on Helena. 

“ Eupbrosyne, by Jupiter,” answered 
the other—but her earthly name I know 
not;—I will enquire it of Lady Rich¬ 
mond.” 

He did BO, and acain it was circulated, 
p?V/?n'.'..v/;/70, round the room, and, with it, 
the account of her parentage and native 
abode. And now, those very fine misses 
who had honoured her with their notice, 
and several others in their set, were “ shorn 
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of their beams.'’ It was in vain that still 
they struergled to keep up tlie appellation 
of “ the little mountaineer —they were 
obliged to whisper it to each other ; for 
the meti were in a greater fuss than ever, 
and nothing was hjoked at, talked of, 
thought of, but—“ The feir Cambrian.” 

d'he IVIarcjuis had taken the first jiossible 
opportunity of eseaping from Mrs, Villiers, 
but,—he now heard in every corner of the 
room, the rapturous ajiprobation which was 
bestowed upon her daughter. Much of 
this was attracted by her dancing, and the 
Marquis gave it unbounded credit for the 
wholi?.—Vanity and pride maintained a 
momentary struggle, but vanity carried the 
dav, and he vielded to the irresistible>tempt- 
ation of whispering to each of his ac¬ 
quaintance, that Miss Villiers’s exquisite 
dancing originated in his instructions,—• 
qualifying, however, tlie humiliating avowal, 
by assuring his friends, - that “ she vas— 
O—sochea sweet ciiild !—and he did teach 
her for his amusement.” 

He now found it would be proper to have a 
F 5 
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sudden andccstatic recollection both of Mrs. 
Villiers and her daughter ;—and instantly 
advancing to the former, was just imploring 
ten tousand pardons for his “ mechanie 
memoire" when Helena approached, and 
obtained her due share of recollection, 
transport, and adoration. 

“ Now—might he but danse vid her 
vorsce more, he should be Ic plus heureux 
des hommtis." 

But Helena, besides that she was really 
engaged, coveted not any share of the 
universal attention which was challenged 
by the deportment of the Marquis, and 
politely declined this dazzling pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

Scarcely had she seated herself by the 
side of her mother, who, with looks of de¬ 
light, congratulated her on her coup d'essai, 
when Mr. Fairford approached, with- an 
anxious enquiry whether Lady Richmond 
had proved a faithful, and successful advo¬ 
cate for him, and .assuring her that nothing 
but the intoxicating transport of drinking 
her health, again and again, could have 
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detained him iVoin attending her sooner, to 
supplicate for himself. 

Helena, not a little diverted by this 
whiiUvsical confusion of truth and flattery, 
admitted that her Ladyshi[) had engaged 
her to go down the tv\ c) ne.\t dances with 
him. 

“ What a forgiving angel must you be 1” 
said he—“ for, I assure you, 1 feel excru¬ 
ciated with remorse at not being here be- 
flu'c you." 

All tiiis part was j)erfurmed standing; 
for rvlainnia on one side, and Beaumont on 
the otiier, j)re('liKle(l all pos.-ihility ot a 
i)^..rer approach. He oflvrcfl to procure 
r('freshnieiits for her; to w hich she con¬ 
sented, and Frederick, apjirehensive of 
losing his place by her side, silently per¬ 
mitted lids ii;\asion of his right.-;. 

No .sooner had Mr. I'airlbril ri'tr.'.ited, 
than jhord Edgeworih appro;.ci;ed, uilh a 
bow of revereuc-c, whicii {>ul till other bows 
to shame. J Vetic!;ck gi uir'.i as lie had 
seen a uaiiock "—bJy Lcril iooked to tiie 
riglit, and looked to t'le iei'l—but lio hc.pa 
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appeared of obtaining a scat by her sale. 
Whether as lie looked at Frederick, he 
thought, like Sir Lucius O’Trigger, that 
— “ there was a probability of succeed¬ 
ing about that fellow which was mighty 
provoking,” or, whether he remembered 
his haughty bow to him at the play-house, 
or both, certain it is that his Lordshij) cast 
towards him glances of no courteous kiiul; 
while tlie eye of Frederick, measuring his 
.'iltitude, tended not to render them more so. 
My Lord, however, was not to be discou¬ 
raged from addressing Miss Villiers ; and, 
after a few passing enquiries, and allusions 
to their interview at the play, solicited the 
honour of licr hand, for the two next 
dances. She bowed, but,—was engaged- 
“ The two following, then —and he 
put softness into his voice, and dispersed 
the IrowTi from his brow. .Helena hesi¬ 
tated.— She was not without a lurking 
lio{)e of again dancing w ith Frederick :— 
she had, moreover, watched the barometer 
of his spirits, at the pday, and seen it fall: 
yet, she was not engaged ; and there was 
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a—something in Lord Edgcwortli’s looks 
and manner that subdued her;—site theie- 
fore, though vvitli evident reluctance, gave 
the promise. 

He smiled triumphantly ; and ohservi’\g 
that lie had not yet spoken to Lady liicu- 
mond, for the jircscnt took his leave. 

Frederick was very silent, and very 
gloomy;—when Lady Richmond appeared; 
and coming immediately np to him— 

“ Mr. Beaumont,” said she, “ you must 
now permit me to introduce you to a. 
partner.” 

To refuse was impossible, and he was 
led off', to be presented to—Lady Louisa 
Saekville. She was the sister of his friend 
—she must, therefore, be particularly at¬ 
tended to—wr.rse and worse!—As he 
walked eai, however, he cncjuireil whether 
it would be incorrect to dance twice with 
one la<iy in tlie course of the evening ?— 
Lady Kichinond, with an arch glance 
frean her bright eyes, said, smilingly, 

“ Why it is against the canon laws; 
but, as I am Pope for the night, I am gra- 
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ciou.sly plcascdj for once, to ‘ grant you ab- 
‘ solution.’” 

“ nieri,” said be, “ I am safe —and, 
eagerly returning to engage Helena for 
“ tlie next after the two next dances,” he 
found that his Lordshij) had seated himself 
by Helena’s side. 

I’Vedcriek, however, still approaching 
her, made his recjuest on the authority of 
Lady Richmond. HcU'ua promised, but, 
seeing him again look hang: ..ily on Lord 
Ldgeworth, she became uneasy , end, tlie 
more so, as she had not a moment or con¬ 
sideration what to do, Frederick beina: 
under the necessity of immediately : Mend¬ 
ing Lady Richmond who was waitneg for 
him. Helena bade him stop one iuMant 
—saying,— 

“ I have a message to send to he r,”— 
then, rising, she whispered him Muiling, 
—“ Do not forget your taJisina. allud¬ 
ing lo those few poetical lines of licr’s which 
he had .so named, lie looked at her like 
the sun through a storm—and • niphatically 
saving —“ Ne\CT‘’— walked lightly away; 
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then begging ten million pardons of Lady 
Kichmond, informed her that he was now 
quite ready to attend his partner. 

On his introduction, he enquired after 
his friend,—spoke of him and of other 
subjects, with warmth and animation; and, 
when he met Helena in the dance, gave 
her a look, and caught another in return, 
which served him to live upon ’till he joined 
her again, 'i’hey also excliangcd a smile 
at the expense of the Marquis, who having 
prevailed on a full-s,i'<nvn lady to give him 
an opportunity of exhibiting liimsclf, was 
engaged in a serio-comic display of the 
science of dancing. His head thrown back, 
and his eyes thrown down, he resembled 
nothing that had been seen in a rooin be¬ 
fore ; and brought before the view of the 
wondering spectators, the whimsical dis¬ 
tortions of the well-known, for e\ cr lost, 
and for-cver-to-be-regietted—Dididot, — 
of openatical memory. I'he. lady, his part¬ 
ner, being not only of l^atagonian dimen¬ 
sions, but, in her air, movements, and 
countenance, of that gentle order of fe- 
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males which the other sex have distin- 
guisliecl by the general description of “ still 
life,” presented a contrast to this Lillipu¬ 
tian heio, which would have disordered 
the nuiscli's of Diogenes himself. 

Duri'og ’die two following dances, Beau¬ 
mont fat chatt'Og with ivlrs. Villiers, while 
Helena went through her engagement with 
Lord Edgeworth; who, immediately on 
quitting hvjr, went in search of Lady Rich¬ 
mond, to endeavour to procure to him¬ 
self the same indulgence which had been 
accordctl to Air. Beaumont. He obtained 
[lermission to solicit the consent of Helena, 
but, w’hen solicited, she decidedly replied, 
that, after the two ensuing dances, she 
should dance no more. 

Lord Edgeworth looked not disappointed 
only, but oflendecl. Frederick led Helena 
to her place, and when the two dances 
were ended, they once more seated them¬ 
selves by Airs. Villiers, hoping to expe¬ 
rience no farther interruption from the 
awful Lord. When supper was announced, 
however, he was again in attendance on 
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i Klenn, urging a r<':nic.'t for the honour of 
silting “ on onv ride of her at supper.” 

He took, rare to seriirr to himself tliat 
honour ;—and, a nioimait afterward, Mr. 
Fairford (irr-.v nc'nr ;—hnt, ‘hiding her 
doubly guarded, bewailed himself as “ the 
most unfortunate of mankind !”—which 
he said was solely owing to his over-abun-. 
dant attention to the laws of politeness, and 
the commands of Lady Richmond. 

“ But ’pon honour, if I am always to be 
joekied in this manner, I will not promise 
to be either polite or obedient again as 
long as I exist.” 

“ He will for^pt. it all in a quarter of 
an hour,”—said Helena, laughing, and 
seating herself by Frederick, with, to her 
great regret, Lord Edgeworth on the other 
side. If any thing could increase the im- 
possihiUiij of his Lordship’s making a fa¬ 
vourable impression upon the heart of 
Helena, it was the present state of his 
feelings, and his consequent manners. 
His attentions, his eloquence, and the 
softness of his addresses, were all over 
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clouded by the sight, and sound of Fre¬ 
derick Beaumont, practising the like de¬ 
votions, with happier success : so that, his 
Lordship’s (countenance presented a most 
unattractive struggle, between smiles and 
frowns; and, the tout ensemble produced 
upon Helena a still more unfortunate efFect, 
by the uneasiness and discontent which 
she felt that it was occasioning to Fre¬ 
derick, as well as by interrupting what 
little conversation she might have held with 
him, during the repast. 

When the dancing re-commenced, my 
Lord again solicited, and w'as again refused 
—as w'cre, necessarily, many other can¬ 
didates for the same honour. 

When they were preparing to depart, 
her noble persecutor again apjieared, and 
(while Beaumont took charge of Mrs. 
Villiers,) claimed the privilege of handing 
her down stairs, and, as he assisted her 
into the carriage, ventured to press her 
hand. The presence of Mrs. Morley pre¬ 
vented Frederick from e.vpressing iiis feel¬ 
ings re.spccting the interruptions he had 
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eiulurcd from Iiis Lordship ; but, lie con¬ 
st :led liimself with a resolution to vent his 
vexation to lielena in the morning. In 
llie morning he came, but had first to un¬ 
bosom himself of a still deeper affliction, 
of which, notwithstanding his talinman^ 
he could not help feeling that the attentions 
of Lord Edgeworth were a considerable 
aggravation. 

“ I have received a letter from my 
Mentor”—said he, with a rueful look. 

“ I hope nothing is the matter in that 
quarter,” said Heiena. 

“ Nothing is the matter with him, my 
Helena, but a great deal with me ;—sucli 
a string of wise reasons why I should go to 
Oxford without delay ! and, as if that were 
not misery enough, I am to leave you to 
the solicitations, and persecutions, which 
I sec, and know, are to proceed from this 
haughty Lord !” 

“ Pshaw 1—Frederick !—this is nothing 
but the simple fancy by which you are 
I'.aunted that every body must be seeing 
with your eyes,—but, be it as )ou ap’pre- 
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hend,-—what is lA)rd Edex wo'. ih to rtu ? 
what Ins attentions, his titles, or ills wcalii'. ? 
T shall really be angry wdth von. Do yon 
)iot yet know, IngTale ! wheic i;i\' heart 
i.s ?—what then nn. v<ni jifriild of'r” 

“ Shadows, Helena, where yon are con¬ 
cerned.” 

“ Be not superstitious, Frederick.” 

“ No,— I am only ideotie—hut I tvill 
be very wise;—yet, I like r.ot this banish¬ 
ment,—nor will I enter upon it ’till after 
Saturday; for I have an invitation to meet 
you all at Sir William Richmond's, and 
join your party to the opei’a.” 

“ Well then, do .so—but,—when th.at 

is over, indeed Frederick-” and then 

entered Mr. Fairford. 

After the most solicitous enquiries how 
the ladies had supported their fatigues, he 
began to bewail his hard fate on the pre¬ 
ceding evening,—“ and here, by Heaven ! 
am I distanced again !—Upon my soul, 
Mr. Beaumont, you are confoundedly in 
the way. You give us poor modest fellows 
no chance in the world !” 
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Frederick could not avoid kmghins; at 
this Imrmless railler}-, as he believed it to 
be, satisfying himself, that “ this jiuppy, 
at least, had no particular meaning.” 

The elder ladies now entered, and the 
conversation became general. Mr. Fair- 
ford, at length, departed ; assuring He¬ 
lena that “ Time vvouUl creep with him” 
’till Saturday. 

The next morning, Helena visited Afrs. 
Falkcner, and being, as it chanced, in one 
of her gayest and most engaging moods, 
amused herself, and her friends, with her 
account ol the ball. As she left the room, 
Mr. Falkener passionately exclaimed,— 

Wliat a fascinating creature !” 

Helena heard it not, but his wife did; 
—nor was it the first exclamation of the 
same kind, that had met her ear from her 
husband’s lips.—“ She is indeed 1”—replied 
Mrs. Falkener—but her heart sunk while 
she spoke. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

On the day appointed by Lady Richmond 
for the dinner, and the opera, the expected 
party assembled, by her Ladyship’s desire, 
at an early hovir, in order, as she said, that 
her ” sweet novice, (however barbarous 
she must consequently be deemed herself,) 
should see the who'ie tVie opm.” 

There were, besides the party from Mr. 
Morley’s, (which included Frederick,) Lord 
Edgeworth, Mr. Edward Fairford, a young 
lady, (his relation,) and his mother, L:idy 
Richmond’s sister; elder by many years, 
and of dissimilar, but very pleasing man¬ 
ners—a lady, liking the world, as Lady 
Grace expresses it, soherhj, and possessing 
a mind fraught with good sense, and 
good nature. 

When the party entered the dining¬ 
room, Lady Richmond ordered her nephew 
to the head of the table, telling him that 
“ he must take all the slavery.” Then, 
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placing herself next to Mr. tieaumont, she 
stationed Lord Edgewortii on the opposite 
side, with a charge to take care of Mrs. 
and Miss Villiers. He sat between them. 
Sir William had placed Helena at his own 
right hand, saving— 

“ Her Ladyship may marshal her gentle¬ 
men as she pleases ; but, as for you, fair 
lady, I shall, for one day, at least, keep 
you to myself. Yon were so besieged by 
hosts of adorers at the hall, thaf it was im¬ 
possible for an unfortunate Benedict like 
me, to come within eye-shot of you.” 

“ Do 3 'ou call that a misfortune ?” said 
his nephew—“ i’ faith, it’s the only chance 
of escaping the fire, I promise you.” 

‘‘ ’Pon honour,”—said Sir William— 
Ned blushes, and looks modest,” 

Ned tried to divert the conversation into 
the channel in wdiich it usually ran, where 
1>« called himself at home. 

“ My dear Lady Richmond, what is 
this ?”—asked he, turning over a fricasee 

with a fork—it’s a d-sh queer looking 

thing;—I don’t think your master of the 
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roast has put forth all the powers of his 
genius to-day ; however” — sipping his 
soup, with a considerate aspect,—“ I must 
pronounce this to be a very well projected 
soup.” 

He proceeded not only to criticise what¬ 
ever was near him, but, to descant, with 
the most profound, and elaborate skill, on 
the whole science of concocting the lux¬ 
uries of the table—’till Sir William chanced 
to put a question to him relative to a pnr- 
iicular friend, which, for a while, attracted 
his eloquence to that less interesting topic; 
—and he discussed it with a frankness, on 
which the presense of the attendants was 
no restraint w'hatever. 

“ Whatisbecome of your friend. Ranger, 
Ned ?”—asked Sir William. 

“ Done up. Sir!” answered he, care¬ 
lessly—“ completely done up, a fortnight 
ago—then, with mimic pathos in his 
voice,— 

I pass'd this very morning by his doors. 

And found them guarded———.” 
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Helena shuddered, and looked involun¬ 
tarily towards Frederick, with whom she 
had lately read the scene allu(’ed to, rn ' 
sickened at the application thus uiado b ■ 
modern friendship. 

“ Why, he has got through his for* 
very diligently,” said Sir William 
don’t think it is above two years sinci 
was married, and his wife, I believe, tii.e “ 
several thousands into the stock.”* 

“ () yes. Sir—he was a spirited fe!l'>.v 
—he has been galloping down hill this 
twelvemonth, and at last has got a tumble. 
His father was a miser'—and Frank’s a 
spendthrift, and came upon us like a great 
thaw after a hard frost.” 

“ I can’t imagine,” said the young lady 
pertly, to Mrs. Fairford—“ how tiiey con¬ 
trived to spend such amazing sums, for 
they made mighty little appearance with it 
all.’’ 

“ I don't know, indeed” answered Mrs. 
Fairford, “ and as they did not ask me to 
pay their debts, I never enquired.” 

“ Come, enougli of this,” said Lady 

V@L. 11. G 
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Richmond, catching her sister’s hint— 
“ Lord Edgewortli, you do not take care 
of Mrs. Villiers.” 

The reproof was a rash one, for his Lord- 
ship had been shewing her the most pro¬ 
found attention ; but, it had been diverted 
awhile by the late discussion. 

Sir William here chancing to cast his 
eye upon his wife, smilingly said— 

“ Lady Richmond, your hair-dresscr’s 
genius, as Fairford says, has not been in 
full force to-day.” 

“ I beg your pardon. Sir William,”— 
interrupted Lady Richmond,—“ but I must 
tell you a characteristic anecdote of said 
hair-dresser. Having heard that my car¬ 
riage broke down last night, his only 
anxiety, this morning, was to know whe¬ 
ther the accident had not discomposed my 
hair.” 

“ Tendercst of friseurs !”—said Sir Wil¬ 
liam,—“ he could not endure that a hair 
of your head should be injured. He did 
wonders, however, on the night of the ball; 
and, upon my word, Mrs. Fairford, I thought 
she was looking as well as I ever——” 
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“ Silence, monster !” cried her Ladyship; 
“ now that is just as much as to say that 
there was a time when my looks were, upon 
the whole, better than they are at present; 
it insimialcs tliat I have been younger;—a 
suspiciem not to be borne:—I never will 
count rny age by any thing but my wrinkles, 
—and 'till they do come, I don’t clause to 
be of any age whatever.” 

“ You are perfectly right,” ^—said Sir 
William, “ especially while you have so 
many attendant slaves to perplex the cal¬ 
culation for you. I assure you. Miss Vil- 
liers, her levees of loungers are much more 
crowded than mine ;—there are three or 
four of them that never ask for me at all. 
I accidentally ovci heard one of them from 
my study, the other day, enquiring—' Is 
‘ your lady at home ?’—‘ No, Sir.’—O, 
‘ very well—say I called—my compliments 
‘ to your master’—and away he went.” 

“ Point de mervcille" —said Helena,— 
“ not that they desert you, but, that they 
are attracted by Lady Richmond ;—I assure 
you / find her a perfect magnet.” 
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The soft accents of Helena reached not 
the ear of Lady Kichmond ; but, in reply 
to the badinage of Sir William, her Lady¬ 
ship fairly acknowledged that he was a very 
polite husband. 

When the ladies withdrew. Lady Rich¬ 
mond took Helena into a back drawing¬ 
room, telling her that she had something 
very serious to say to her. Helena waited 
in some curiosity to know what could have 
made Lady Richmond serious. When she 
thus began:— 

“ I have a commission, my dear little 
girl, from a gentleman of my particular 
acquaintance, to plead in his behalf for 
nothing less than your gracious permission, 
and Mrs. Villiers’s, to lay his heart, and 
curricle, at your feet. Can you guess who 
it is ?” 

Helena professed that she could not— 
yet, ac the same time, felt a lurking ap¬ 
prehension that it might be Lord Edge- 
worth. 

“ Why,” resumed Lady Richmond,— 

you have shot flying, a bird that ’till now 
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was ever on the wing ;—in sliort, it is—it 
is—buiia-tule, my own thoughtless nephew; 
such, I must confess, he has hitherto 
been ; but I assure }ou that, though a 
coxcomb, he is wantisig neither in sense, 
nor good temper, lie has a handsome 
fortune, and Sir William and I, and all of 
ns, are so delighted at his choice, tliat I 
joyfully undertook to prepare the way for 
him ; for his love has really made him so 
bashful, that he did not dare make his 
debut in propria persond. Believe me, I 
had no suspicion of this, when I expressed 
my good wishes for the success of Lord 
Edgeworth.” 

Helena was in such amaze, that it was 
some time before she could recover the use 
of s[)cecli. When she did, she gave Lady 
Richmond cveay possible assurance of the 
pride and satisfaction with which she found 
herself so high in the good opinion of her 
Ladyship and Sir William ;—she was not 
l(!ss obliged by Mr. Faifford’s preference, 
&c. &c.—but,—the thing was impossible, 
—and, she alleged all the civil objections 
G 3 
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which she could conveniently assemble, at 
a moment’s warning. Lady Richmond 
looked very truly disappointed—and en* 
tjuired whether her answer was decisive. 

Helena said, “ Absolutely so.” 

“ Oh ! thou mischievous thing!”—said 
Lady Richmond—“ I do strangely suspect 
that little heart of having gone astray al¬ 
ready.” 

Helena .looked sufficiently guilty, but 
could not be brought to full confession ;— 
and begged that they might return to the 
company. 

When the gentlemen came in, Fre¬ 
derick, approaching Helena, began to re¬ 
joice in finding himself near her once 
more. He took a seat beside her, and 
tlirowing his arm carelessly over her chair, 
proceeded to admire the unusual glow of 
her complexion in a higher strain of com¬ 
pliment than he had ever adopted in com¬ 
pany before. She regarded him with 
astonishment, and discovered from the 
heightened glow of /iis complexion, and 
the increased brilliancy of his eyes, tliat 
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lie had taken ul least, one glass more than 
usual. She was extremely alarmed, and 
whispered in an almost trembling voiee;— 
“ What have you been doing ?”— 

“ Nothing, my sweet girl, but indulging 
a little in the ‘ intoxicating transport,’ as 
Mr. p'airford says, of drinking your 
health. — ‘ I am na fou, but just had 
‘ plenty.’ ” 

Helena looked so grave, and so dis¬ 
tressed, that Frederick recollected himself 
in a moment. The idea that he had 
wounded her feelings restored to him some 
portion of his sobriety, and he determined 
to keep himself as quiet and silent as pos¬ 
sible for the remainder of the evening. 

When the carriages were announced, 
Mr. Fairford, advancing towards Helena, 
with more deference of manner than he 
had ever shewn to any woman before, so¬ 
licited the honour of handing her down 
stairs. From a certain consciousness that 
appeared in her looks, he plainly perceived 
that his aunt had opened the cause ; but 
in what manner it had been received, the 
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native sweetness of Helena’s manner, but 
little abated by a reserve which he thought 
equivocal, allowed him not to discover. 

Lord Edgeworth escorted Lady Rich¬ 
mond ; and when all were seated in the 
bi)X, in the front of whicli her Ladyship 
placed Mrs. and Miss Villicrs, there was 
not a possibility, among so iiianij ladies, 
for any one of the gcjh/cmcn to make his 
t\ay to Helena. She was dazzled and de¬ 
lighted at the brilliancy, and beaut}’, by 
which she was surrounded, and charmed 
with the combination of harmonious sounds 
produced by one of the finest bands, and 
several of the first singers in the world :— 
but, her anxiety at the situation of Fre¬ 
derick was a considerable allay to her even¬ 
ing’s amusement, and she listened repeat¬ 
edly to catch the few words that occasion,ally 
escaped him. These, however, he so care¬ 
fully guarded, that she now hoped she had 
been too easily alarmed, and that no one 
else would discover the mortifying eircum- 
•stance which had been so evident to her¬ 
self. When all was over, however. Lord 
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Edgeworth, and Beaumont, having handed 
ttie cider ladies out of the box, both, at 
the same moment, eagerly returned, to 
offer their assistance to Helena ; and, as 
they were advancing with this intent, 
violently jostled each other in the door¬ 
way. Both started back—and Frederick, 
with more than his usual warmth, said— 

“ There is not space for both, my Lord; 
nor is there anv necessitv for your Lord- 
.ship's having any trouble whabn’cr.” 

Sir,” — replied I^ird Edgeworth,— 
“ there can only he hmour in attending 
Miss Villiers ; aiid it is an honour which 
you seem extremely solic.itous to engross.” 

“ My Lord,” returned f'rederick, the 
lightning kindling in his eye—“ I know 
not that I arn answenible to yon for any 
part of my conduct respecting Miss Vil¬ 
liers.” 

The other ladies, who had waited for He¬ 
lena, now began to tremble ; and she was 
herself terrified, for some moments, be¬ 
yond the power of speech. At length— 
gasping for breath, she exclaimed— 

G 5 
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“ For Heaven’s sake, Gentlemen, be not 
so hasty—I will give a hand to each.” 

At that moment, it chanced that Col. 
Trelavvncy was passing through the crowd, 
and immediately recollecting Mrs. Villiers, 
stopped to address her. 

She instantly whispered to him an 
earnest petition that he would stay with 
them, and prevent a quarrel,—adding, that 
Lord Etlgcworth and Mr. Beaumont were 
warmly disputing the privilege of handing 
her daughter out of the box. 

Col. Tielawney knew Lord Edgeworth 
well, and instantly diverted his attention, 
by engaging him in conversation; tlien, 
turning to Helena, of whom he had some 
recollection, and affected to have a great 
deal more, he smilingly took ])ossession of 
her hand, saying, that “ he rejoiced to see 
her,” and that “ he must, lor once, run 
away with lier from the young men, and 
c.scort her to her carriage.” 

Lady Uichmond, at the same moment, 
took the arm of Lord Edgeworth,—saying, 

“ Come, my Lord, do not you desert 
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me—don’t you see that I am left to my 
own protection ?” 

Frederick then peaceably took charge of 
Mrs. Villiers, and the whole party reached 
the carriages without further disturbance. 

When Mrs. Morley and her friends ar¬ 
rived in W'impole Street, and were leaving 
the carriage, Helena, leaning on the arm 
of Frederick, was slowly, and tremulously 
following Mrs. Morley, when she heard a 
faint cry from a lemale voice. She instantly 
stopped,—say i ng— 

“ Did not some one call—At the same 
moment, the footman’s flambeau threw its 
light on a feeble emaci.tted figure stagger¬ 
ing, by the sujjport of the railin,;, towards 
the steps*of the door. The man pushed 
her away—sa\ ing— 

“ Stfind ba*. k, and let the lady pass.” 

Frederick rej)roved him for liis inhuma¬ 
nity, while Helena stood fixed in a gaze 
of pity on the countenance of the woman, 
and was just about to ask her what assistance 
she required, when she prcd^'e l tier wasted 
hands together, and exclaimed—“ Some 
g6 
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bread, for mercy !—I have not tasted food 
these two days.” 

Helena rushed by her into the hall, and 
entreated Mrs. Morley tb stop for an 
instant—“ Look,” said she, “ on this poor 
starving creature.” 

The unhappy object was now sinking on 
the steps, and Frederick, who, in a mo¬ 
ment, had recovered all his recollection, 
tenderly supported her, and without further 
consideration of ceremony, carried her into 
the hall, and placed her on a chair ; at the 
same time, whispering an order to the 
servants, that the carriage should remain 
,in waiting. 

Mrs. Morley, in the mean time, had 
ordered some food to be brought for her, 
and a glass of wine. Helena administered 
both with her own hands, and with the 
utmost possible precaution. 

Marian had flown to the spot at the first 
rumour of distress. “ Here, Marian,” 
said Helena, “ support the poor creature’s 
head, while I give her a little more wine.” 

At the name of Marian, the poor woman 
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heavctl a deep sigli, and raising her eyes, 
fixed them steadily on those of the girl, 
vvhieh were v’ery remarkable, from being 
over-arched wfth dark brows, of a very 
peculiar form. 

“ Tell me,” exclaimed the poor woman, 
still regarding her—and—now panting for 
breath—“ tell me—I beseech you—how 
old arc you ?” 

“ Sixteen”—replied Marian.* 

At the sound of her voice she started. 
—“ Does she live with you. Madam ?”— 
addressing Helena. 

Helena replied in the affirmative. 

“ And when—and where—dear Madam 
tell me—where did you meet with her ?” 

“ I found her, poor thing !—deserted by 
gipsies.” 

The woman now gazed wildly on Helena, 
who thus continued “ She remembered 
to have once had another mother, who 
was kind to her, and often called her— 
‘ My poor Marian.’ ” 

“ She is mine,” cried the woman with a 
shriek—and fell back without life or nio- 
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tion. Deep was the interest with which 
this scene afFected the whole party. 
Marian tenderly sustaining her fainting 
mother, wept, and sobbed in agony, and 
Helena was scarcely less agiUited than 
herself. At length the poor exhausted 
creature revived, and shed floods of tears on 
the neck of her daughter, who was now 
kneeling before her. 

After soRic minutes— 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” cried the poor 
girl—“ take a IjL'Jc more sustenance,” 
again offering her what had been brought 
for her.— 

‘‘ Oh ! I want nothing more in this 
world,” said her mother. But the ladies 
united their cnti e.itics, and the poor Marian 
reitcratedi b.c r simple, but ardent, su])plica- 
tions—ciying,—“ Pray do I implore you,— 
live to thank these angel ladies who have 
done every thing for me.” 

“ God will reward tliem !—never can ! 
i—never, never, never !” 

The kind heart of Mrs. Morley, sighed 
to lodge the unhappy stranger for the 
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niglit;—^biit her husband, who was not 
of their party, had long since retired to 
rest, and she was at a loss how to act.— 
The j)oor woman now declared herself 
so much refreshed, that she doubted not 
of being able to walk, home, if the ladies 
woubl have tlie kindness to let one of the 
servants assist lier.—Mrs. Morley enquired 
where she lived.—She shook her head, 
and sigiied.— • 

“ At a miserable lodging. Madam — 
and she descrlixd it’s situation in Maryle- 
hone. I’rcderick then whispered Mrs. 
M orley— 

“ I took the liberty. Madam, of de¬ 
siring that the carriage might not drive 

“ It was well thought of,” said Mrs. 
Morley ; “ let her be put into it, and 
taken cavefully home.”—Frederick declai cd 
that he would himself conduct her thither. 
— She was clean, though clothed in the 
coarsest ait re, and at the point of starving. 
—She strove to speak her tlianks, but she 
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could only weep,—and entreat that she 
might see her daughter in the morning. 

Helena promised that she should—and 
Beaumont proposed that in the mean time, 
she too should accompany her mother; 
kindly offering to conduct her safely back 
to Mr. Morley’s. Then having lifted the 
{)Oor thing tenderly into the carriage, he 
followed Marian into it himself. When 
they were arrived at the wretched lodging 
of tlie unhappy woman, he put a small 
bank note into her luind, assuring her 
that Mrs. and Miss Villiers would take 
care that pecuniary distress at least should 
assail her no more. 

Again she endeavoured to express her 
fjclings—but in vain. 

“ God bless them! and bless you. 
Sir!” was all she could say. Frederick 
assisted her into the house, and taking 
particular note of it,—conducted the 
weeping, trembling Marian home again, 
and then proceeded to his own hotel. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

1'he next morning, Beaumont, and He¬ 
lena, having shortly so arranged it on the 
])rcceiling evening, attenrled by Marian, 
)>rocccded to the abode of pining poverty. 
They found the unfortunate being who had 
so deeply engaged their pity, iu anxious 
expectation of her daughter. 

“ But t/m "—said she ,—“ is a favour 
indeed !”—and she looked round her dreary 
apartment as if she would have said—« 

“ This is no place for the reception of 
such guests !” 

From this embarrassment, however, 
she was presently relieved by her charitable 
visitors, who in tlie kindest manner, con¬ 
soled and cheered her. Slie assured them 
that she was already the better for the 
timely assistance she Iiad re('eived, as well 
as tlic unhoped for discovery which she 
had made; and tliat ohe iiad also fared 
sumptuously in the moiinng by that kind 
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gentleman’s liberality,—casting a grateful 
look on Frederick Beaumont. 

When she had again and again em¬ 
braced her daughter who knelt sobbing 
before her,—and again in faltering accents 
invoked a blessing on her benefactors—she 
thus addressed herself to Helena :— 

“ It will shortly, Madam, be my duty 
to make you fully acquainted with the 
circumstj^nees that have combined to reduce 
me to my present necessitous condition. 
You will find much to pity, and more to 
condemn: but, towards you, I have no 
right to maintain the slightest reserve 
for the present, it may be sufficient to in¬ 
form you, that I was born of very respect¬ 
able parents,—but, whom, I fear, I am 
never more to behold.—One, I know', is 
gone !”—and she hid her face, and shed 
some tears—“ My name is Rose Wood¬ 
land.” 

“ Rose Woodland!” cried Frederick, and 
Helena, in a breath, and they cast on each 
other a look full of an.xious astonishment. 

“ Dear Madam 1 dear Sir ! what means 
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this ? do you then know any thing re- 
sjjecting iny name ?—perchance my father 
—O tell me if indeed you have ever known 
—is he alive ?”— 

After a few moments silence, Frederick 
replied, 

“ He is—I believe—in existence.” 

" Where ?—where ? is he in health ? 
does he live in comfort—or—in misery 
like me ?” 

Never had the kind-hearted Beaumont 
known a task so painful as was that of sa^ 
tisfying these pressing interrogatories. 

Helena, on her part, strove to prepare 
the unhappy being for what she was to 
hear by every soothing, every strengthen¬ 
ing consideration she could call to mind. 
At last the dreadful situation of the 
unhappy maniac was explained,—and the 
aliiicting circumstances that led to ■ it 
touched as tenderly as possible. The 
ngonies of sorrow and remorse were re¬ 
newed l)y this account, in the mind of his 
nnlortunate daughter. No longer could 
she listen to the voice of consolation from 
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the lips of Helena, or the timid soothing* 
and remonstrances of the agitated Marian : 
■—no longer could she rouse to arguments 
of fc-rtitude and submission, from the com¬ 
passionate Frederick. She could only 
w’cej), and reproach herself as the guilty 
cause of the calamities that had over¬ 
whelmed her family. 

Helena, now judging it best to leave her 
at such a time without restraint, ottered 
her the consolation of her daughter’s 
company for the rest of the day. This 
she thankfully accepted, and promised that 
she would strive to bend her mind to sub¬ 
mission, though she dared not hope for 
peace. 

Helena made some addition to Frede¬ 
rick's former bounty, to the afflicted Rose, 
charging her not to dejirive herself of 
any comforts which it was in their power 
to supply, and encouraging her to hope, 
that some plan might be effected for her 
permanent support.— 

On tlieir return to Mrs. Morley’.s, they 
unfolded to Mrs. Villiers tlie further dis- 
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covery they had made,—and warmly did 
she partake with them, the sympathetic 
interest with which the unhappy Rose had 
tilled their hearts. 

“ I have pledged my word to Mr. Mel- 
combe, that I will go to Oxford, within 
two days,” said Frederick, “ but it is long 
since I have heard of the wretched old 
man, and, precious as my hours now arc,” 
glancing at his Helena—“ I will-go early 
to-morrow to St. liuke’s, and enquire 
whether there be yet any hope in his case, 
or any })OSsibility of advantage to him from 
an interview witli his unhappy daughter. 

“ I will then return hither to fulfil my 
engagement, as well as indulge myself by 
passing my last day at this hospitable 
house.” 

On his arrival at St. Luke’s, he was in¬ 
formed that poor Woodland was precisely 
in the same state as before, that, if his 
daughter were admitted to him, he would 
probably have no recollection of her, aiid 
that, should he remember her,—(siu h was 
the peculiar nature of his imhapjiy case), it 
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would be more likely to increase than to 
abate his malady. 

With this melancholy account, Frede¬ 
rick returned to his friends, and the next 
morning departed for Oxford. 


CHiVP. XLVI. 

Helena had not seen Mrs. Falkener for 
some days;—and she now wished most 
particularly for an interview, principally for 
the purpose of consulting with her respect¬ 
ing poor Rose W'oodland. The morning 
after Beaumont’s departure, then, she 
bent her steps towards the house of her 
friend;—but, had no sooner entered, 
than she perceived the traces of sorrow in 
her eyes;—for the present, therefore, all 
other interests were lost in her anxiety 
concerning the cause of her friend’s dis¬ 
turbance. 
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My dear Matilda,” she cried, “ your 
countenance alarms me :—^Mr. Falkener, I 
liope,—is well ?” 

Mrs. Falkener threw her arm round 
Helena, as she sat beside her, and, hiding 
her face on her shoulder, burst into tears. 
The tender heart of Helena was afflicted 
with this sjieecbless and incomprehensible 
distress. 

“ What is this ?” said she—“ dear, 
amiable creature! what can thus have 
ovcTvvhelmed yen ?—and who— who is the 
cause of all tliis ?” 

Mrs. Falkener, after a long pause, re¬ 
plied—“ Alas! sweet Helena ! the cause 
is no other than yourself.” 

“ 7/—/ the cause of making you mi¬ 
serable !—what for Heaven’s sake, can I 
have done ?” 

Mrs. Falkener, regarding her with a 
smile of anguish,—answered— 

“ You have done nothing, my dear, 
that you could help doing;—^You are 
only too amiable, too lovely—too en¬ 
gaging —and again she embraced her. 
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as if to satisfy her mind, that against hef 
she had no complaint:—then, weeping 
afresh—at last—she proceeded ;— 

“ You have rivalled me in my husband’s 
love.” 

Had a serpent crossed her path, Helena 
would have felt less horror than at this 
moment. She could not move her lips— 
but gazed on Mrs. Falkener’s desponding 
countenance with eyes suffused in tears. 
Wlien she could speak— 

“ My dear friend”—said she ,—“ this 
cannot be. Mr. Falkcner has never spoken 
or looked a thought which expressed to me 
any sentiments but those of kindness and 
esteem,”—find, in her turn, she took her 
friend in her arms, and endeavouring to 
smile,—“ Come, now,” said she, “ this is 
only a little jealous fancy.”—(Mrs. Fal- 
kener shook her head)—“ Besides, do you 
consider how much we love each other ?— 
which rivals, you know, never do.” 

“ So I have heard,” said Mrs Falkener ; 
but I understand nothing about it;— 
how is it possible for me to love you the 
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less for having a thousand graces in the 
eyes of my husband, while I see and feel 
that you liave so many in my own ? No, 
Helena ! I did not love }()u the less for 
rivalling me, and I now love you the more 
for the kind and tender manner in which 
you have received my coidldenee, and en¬ 
deavoured to persuade me that I have been 
mistaken in the subject of it. 1 aver,” 
added she, with enthusiasm,—that, at 
this agonizing moment, you are dearer to 
mv heart than you liave ever been be¬ 
fore.” 

It was certain that Helena fully shared 
this feeling, and that her mind was as pure 
from the delirium of vanity, as was that of 
Mrs. Falkener from the poison of jealousy. 
Still did Helena persist in dc.iying that Mr. 
Falkener entertained towards her any sen¬ 
timent that resembled love ; and she ear¬ 
nestly entreated her friend to explain to her 
the circumstances on which she had 
grounded her apprehensions. 

“ On his looks when you are present; 
on his words when you are absent; most 

▼ OL. II. H 
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particularly on his frequent, and often sud¬ 
denly corrected, questions respecting the 
days, and the hours, on which I have ex¬ 
pected to see you—and, I repeat it, on 
those dangerous attractions which form 
an excuse for his inconstancy.”—“ Nay, 
then,” said Helena, after musing awhile on^ 
what she had heard, “ it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that I absent myself, my dear Ma¬ 
tilda, ’till your suspicions, whether founded 
or otherwise, have passed away, and left 
your mind at ease.” 

“ No—not for the world”—she replied 
—“ on no consideration would I have him 
suspect that I have imparted this discovery 
to you ,—nor even th.'it I have made it my¬ 
self.—If his lore is lost let me not lose his 
respect;—of all the torments of existence, 
let him not be haunted with a jealous wife. 
To-morrow is, as \ou know, our singing 
morning ; and I make it a point with )ou 
that you come as usual, and suffer no 
change whatever to appear cither in your 
looks, or manner, towards Mr. Falkcner.” 

“ It will be a hard task, Matilda;—I 
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am a bad hypocrite, and I feel very heartily 
angry with him, I assure you—to let a 
thought wander from such a wife !—it is 
past all forgiveness.” 

“ Cannot you forgive him, Helena, if 
I can ?”—Helena—after another pause— 
aow ventured to say— 

“ I have never yet, in my whole life, 
withheld any thing from my nfiother:— 
must I conceal this ?” 

Mrs. Falkencr gently started—a slight 
blush of mortified pride passed over her 
cheek ;—but, reeovering herself, she an¬ 
swered :— 

“ No— my dear Helena ;—7 will not 
be the first to prescribe the conccaltHent of 
a single thought from your amiable mother. 
She will give me her sympathy, and, per- 
liaps, will kindly assist us both wuh her 
advice.” 

They now parted with hearts bound to¬ 
gether by no common ties of coiifi .once 
ahd esteem. Mrs. Villiers wa* scarcely 
less wounded than her Helena, by wliat she 
related; and wished, with her, that Mrs. 
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Falkener had not insisted on the continu¬ 
ance of the musical engagements. Helena 
had, however, been obliged to give her 
promise—and, in compliance with it> she 
went—having really attired herself in the 
least becoming manner she could devise. 

Mr. Falkener was present during the 
whole lesson ; and, arduous to Helena was 
the task of addressing him with her usual 
ease and frankness of manner. She now 
made more particular observation on his 
looks and his manner,—and did certainly 
perceive, in both, something which she 
had not remarked before. She thought 
that she was not obliged to exert her voice 
to the full extent of its powers ; and, in 
truth, she not only avoided that error, but 
ran so far into the contrary extreme, that 
Mrs. Falkener was in alarm, lest her hus¬ 
band should afterwards observe upon it, 
and apply to her any enibarrassing qut s- 
tions on the subject. 

Helena not only sung in a low and pow¬ 
erless voice, but, did so marvellously con¬ 
trive to discard from it every particle ot 
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expression, that her master near)}' lost his 
patience, and told her he was afraid she 
had been so much engaged in the amuse¬ 
ments of this fine, gay town, that she had 
forgotten to practise his lessons. This 
mortification she could support; but, when 
Mr. Falkencr, as he handed her down 
stairs, expressed the tenderest apprehen- 
si(>ns that tlie diminished powers of her 
voice might be occasioned by pneasiness, 
or indisposition,and concluded by venturing 
to press her hand, in a sudden rapture to 
his heart; she regarded him with an iri- 
dignation she could no longer command, 
and, snatching her hand away from him^ 
hastily left the house. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 

w HEN Helena returned toWimpole Street, 
she found, to her infinite regret, that Lord 
Edgeworth had been there. The ladies had 
given orders to be denied to all visitors. 
Mr. Morley was not at home, and Lord 
Edgeworth, who had enquired for Mr. 
Morley, and Mrs. Villiers, had left a card 
for each. 

“ What ai annoyance will this be to 
Mr. Morley,” said Helena;—“ well! I 
rejoice that I was from home!—I hope 
I shall see no more of him—^but he lives 
at Lady Richmond’s.” 

“ I wonder how poor Mr. Fairford 
does !” said Mrs. Villiers. 

“ Not broken-hearted, Mamma ; for I 
have heard no more of him ;—he will re¬ 
cover, I dare answer for him.” 

I'he next morning, Helena took Marian 
with her to visit her mother. They found 
her considerably improved in health, and 
3 
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iippearance ; and, as her spirits were some¬ 
what tranquillized, Helena forbore to dis¬ 
turb them by communicating the melan- 
dioly result of Frederick’s enquiries after 
her father. 

In a very short time after their arrival, 
Kose Woodland addressing herself to He¬ 
lena, with a countenance which spoke an 
internal effort of principle and resolution, 
thus began— 

“ And now. Madam, the opportunity 
is before me of performing the indispens¬ 
able, though humiliating duty, of acquaint¬ 
ing you with the particulars of my past un¬ 
fortunate and erring life;—^and it is a 
warning which I owe to my daughter, to 
relate them in her presence.” 

“ No, no—no”—cried Marian, throw¬ 
ing herself into the arms of her mother, 
and bathing her with her tears—“ let not 
me hear a single word which it will grieve 
you to speak ;—I ought not to require 
warnings, my dear mother. Heaven knows 
I have been taught all that is good, and 
whenever I may be very wrong, it will be 
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all my own fault;—my honoured mistress, 
and this dear, dear lady, have done all they 
ran to make me like themselves:—0 if 
you had been brought up as I have been” 
-and breaking suddenly from her mo¬ 
ther, she rushed out of the room. 

“ She is right”—said Helena,—deeply 
affected by this scene—in which poor Jtosc 
could only speak by tears.—At length, 
with one more struggle for composure, she 
began;—' 

** After what I have already told you. 
Madam, and what you too well know re¬ 
specting my jrarents, it will be necessary 
for me to add but few words concerning 
my mother, on whose memory I cannot 
reflect without the deepest remorse, since 
1 have too much reason to fear that my 
errors, and those of another of her chil¬ 
dren, cut short her existence.”—Here she 
was, for some moments, unable to proceed. 
“ My father was one of the better sort of 
farmers—yet my mother had received an 
education which rendered her his superior ; 
—but, she loved him entirely, and for many 
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years^ they lived in happiness. My mother 
was extremely fond of reading; and I, as 
I grew up, became no less so.—In her little 
library was a variety of useful, and instruc¬ 
tive books; but they were not all equally 
attiactive to my young and thoughtless 
mind. I had a brother a few years older 
than myself, who was a reader also; and 
among liis books, there were many which 
])articularly allured me by the novelty of 
their reasonings, and the graces of their 
style.—^Ihe young farmers around us, and 
the higlier tradesmen of a neighbouring 
country-town, had taken frequent oppor-r 
tunities of llattcring, not only this now 
faded countenance, but, what little under-, 
standing I had received from nature, and 
cultivated by reading. 'I'his understanding, 
this cultivation, by cominunicating to my 
conversation somewhat of superiority to, 
that of my young female companions, m£Kle 
me appear, to the eyes of iny flatterers, in 
a light far above that in which I have since,, 
been mournfully convinced that I deserved- 
to be viewed,—and too soon the opinions 
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of me professed by those flatterers, became 
indeed my own. The books I have al¬ 
luded to, had a tendency to dissolve the 
ties of domestic gratitude, to invalidate the 
asserted supremacy of man, and to annihi¬ 
late the respect which is due to the sacred 
bond of matrimony. 

“ When my mother perceivetl me pe¬ 
rusing these books, she would look slightly 
over them, and sometimes warn me that 
they were absurd, and of evil tendency ;— 
but she hoped I read them only for amuse¬ 
ment, and that I had too much sense to be 
injured by their contents. Unhappily, 
however, I had just sense enough to be 
dazzled, and amused by them, but too 
little to confute, or even to withstand them. 
I have confessed to you that flattery found 
an easy passage to my heart. It was no won¬ 
der, then, that the soil, which pushed 
forth vanity, as its native plant, shoujd 
readily receive the seeds of error; and 
that but little culture should be necessary 
for producing the baleful fruits of both. 
My brother did not very long reside at 
home; having no bent towards the rural 
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occupations of my father, he had been 
placed with an attorney in the town to which 
I have alluded, and which was but too near 
to our,—as yet, happy abode. He was, 
however, very tittle fitted for his situa¬ 
tion ;—the voice of control, and the re* 
straints of industry, were alike unwelcome 
to his nature: his passions were violent, 
and his mind was ever ambitious of some 
object beyond its reach, wliiclf he ever 
wanted perseverance to pursue. 

“ These dispositions occasioned consider¬ 
able anxiety to our dear parents : they would 
sometimes express their fears that Robert 
would never settle to any thing ; but their 
anxieties usually ended in the confident 
hope—how often have I heard with pride ! 

-—that Rose would be the comfort and 
blessing of their old age ! Just as I had 
attained my eighteenth year, I was invited, 
by the family with whom my brother dwelt, 
to pass a few days with them, during the 
period of the assizes, to partake of the 
amusements which are usually prepared on 
such occasions. While I was at the house 

H 6 
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of this family, I accompanied them to a 
ball, which was held for those of the second 
rank in the town. It was my fate to be 
invited to dance by a young man, about 
ten years older than myself, in whom the 
gift of pleasing, in manner and conversa¬ 
tion, was united to a handsome, and 
striking person. 

“ After the dance was concluded, my 
brother jc^ned me, and soon fell into dis¬ 
course with my partner, who appeared to 
be much pleased with us both—called on 
us the next morning, and, in brief, soon 
won my brother’s confidence, and my af¬ 
fections. My visit w'as prolonged by the 
solicitations of my entertainers; and long 
walks, and conversations with our new 
intimate, too frequently and too pleasantly 
engaged our time. In his principles and 
opinions, 1 found a full confirmation of all 
the fallacious reasonings, which I had im¬ 
bibed from my favourite studies; not to 
intrude too long upon your patience, a 
very few weeks, during which he visited 
me at my father’s, whither I had now re- 
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turned, sufficed him to complete the en¬ 
tire conquest of my heart, and the total 
subversion of my principles. Being fully 
acquaintcxl with what I termed the pre¬ 
judices of my j)arents, I knew it would be 
a hopeless labour to remove tlicm, and now 
thought of nothing but stratagems for 
eluding the protection of these dear pa¬ 
rents, and escaping with my unworthy 
lover, (according to his repealed propo¬ 
sition,) to his residence in London, where, 
he assured me that I should be visited, and 
welcomed to thew’orld, by all his relations. 
In com[)liance w ilh custom, 1 was to adopt 
his name—a name now for ever fors\\ orn. 1 
My parents I still lovnd^ although perfectly 
salished that I owed them no obligations; 
—^yet I meant, when happily settled, to 
write to them, and claim the continuance 
of their affections. In a word, my escape 
was accomplished,—and in that escape iny 
ruin. We were established in handsome 

i 

lodgings in London ; but no relations ap¬ 
proached to welcome me. I was told that 
they were not just at this period in town ; 
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and, in truth, too deeply was I attached 
to my unworthy companion, to be very 
solicitous concerning them. 

“ I wrote to my parents, explaining my 
conduct, my opinions, and my situation. 
The answers were full of affection,—an 
affection agonized by my conduct, and 
mingled with reproof, remonstrance, and 
the most pressing solicitations that I would 
return to rny duty. 

“ I wept over their sufferings, their dis¬ 
pleasure,—my separation from them ; but, 
the ties of duty I had learned to disdain, 
and though my love for them was strong, 
that which I felt for my betrayer was 
stronger still. In a few days afterwards, I 
was surprised one evening, by a visit from 
my brother. I prepared myself for his 
reproaches, but from him I had nothing to 
dread: he was equally deluded with my¬ 
self, and carelessly informed me that he 
was tired of copying parchments and cast¬ 
ing up accounts; and that Mr. Fletcher, 
that was his name, had tempted him, 
when they last met, to follow us to 
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London, and promised to lead him 
into the possession of riches, through 
paths worthy of his spirit, and genius. 
1 had never enquired whence arose 
the abundance of which I partook, but, in 
a little time, I was scarcely ever indulged 
with the society of either my brother, or 
Fletcher, during the evening :—and as they 
frequently returned not till the night w'as 
almost spent, I one day expostulated 
with them, and insinuated that they 
seemed to forget how many hours I was 
passing in solitude—for that though they, 
wo doubt, had the comfort of agreeable so- 
cietv, i had absolutely none. The same 
system, however was pursued, for many 
months. In the interval, I y>erceived an 
alarming change in the spirits, as well as 
temper, of my lover; and at length began 
to apprehend an abatement of his affection. 
Too well grounded were my fears;—for 
now, when I tenderly reproached him for 
his frequent absences, and his abstraction 
of mind when he was present, he would 
occasionally answer nae with roiighnes.';, 
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and once asked me, how I was to be sup¬ 
ported, if he did not work for me. I was 
unable to comprehend what work could 
be executed at such hours,—^yet could learn 
from him, nothing more; he now, too, 
become so moody, and, at times, even so 
ferocious, that I dared not enquire further. 
At length, early one morning, and soon 
after my poor girl was born, he canje into 
my apartment, with his hair, and dress, all 
in disorder, and his face the picture of 
despair;—He sat down, clasped his hands, 
and told rne w'e were all ruined.—I started 
up in my bed in agony, and asked him, 
how ?—where ?—^why ?—He said, 

“ ‘ Luck, and the devil, too, had turned 

• against him, and it was all over with 
‘ him.*'— 

‘ “ Luck!’ cried I, ‘ in what, for 
‘ Heaven’s sake ?’ 

‘ “ Gaming, Child, gaming—how else 
' do yon think I have liveil all this time ?— 

• there—that’s half of what I have in the 
‘ world—and so make the most of it.’ 

“ With these v^'ords he threw me half 
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ii guinea—then rushed from my sight, 
and—I never saw liini more. 

“ The woman of the house, seeing him 
run bv in this state of distraction, came up 
to me, and found me fainting, for I was 
still in a very weak and languid state, and 
had been totall\ ovtaconie by the informa¬ 
tion I had rccc'ived. I'lic woman, hu¬ 
manely, as I thouglit, recovered me from 
my swoon ; and seeing me weep, ^enquired 
what had aifiicted me. In my simplicity, 
I told her all—and my concluding words 
w ert).»- 

“ ‘ What is to become of me?’—She 
told me I must not fret too much, but try 
to get well as soon as I could :—yet, as I 
threw a passing glance on her countenance, 
I thought I could perceive on it a malicious 
smile. In a few hours after I was thus 
deserted, my brotlier came to visit me. 
He rejjcated the same dreadful tale,—with 
the st'il more dreadful addition of liis 
having now discovered, that the person 
who had deceived us both, was not only 
a gamester, but a coiner, and so deeply 
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involved in debt, and disgrace, that nothing 
now remained for him but flight; ‘ and,’ 
said he, ‘ I conclude that you will never 
‘ more behold him.’ 

“ He then completed my despair, by dis¬ 
closing to me that he also had been seduced 
to tlie gaming-table by this wretched being, 
though not into his fraudulent occupation, 
which he had, to the last, as much as pos¬ 
sible, concealed. 

“ My brother had only now (as he said) 
gained the above information from one of 
Fletcher’s creatures, who enquiring hastily 
of my brother, after his employer, (for 
they had all three been at different times 
associated as gamesters) unwarily used some 
expressions which led him to enquire fur¬ 
ther, and the immediate result was, the 
discovery of these dark transactions, 

“ My brother had, as it now plainly ap¬ 
peared, been kept in total ignorance on 
this point, Imving himself been supjjorted 
in apparent affluence, and his gaming ne¬ 
cessities amply supplied,—all to no otiier 
end than that he might, in case of ultimate 
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suspicion, or detection, be brought for¬ 
ward to answ'er for the character of the 
man, who was his ruin, and mine. 

“In conse(|uence, however, of some late 
discoveries, the eye of the law was upon 
the deceiver; insomuch, that a sudden flight 
from his country, and that alone, could save 
his life. 

‘ And I,’—added my unhappy brother, 
' I, too, must leave thee, myjjaorRosel 
' for the sad truth is, that, last night, I 

* grew desperate w’ith ill luck—doubled my 
‘ stakes, and lost all.—To write such a his- 
‘ tory to my father, and strain him for sup- 
‘ plies, is a measure which I am not yet 

* hardened enough to take: but I will let 
‘ him know your situation, my poor girl, 
‘ and—doubt not—he will fly to relieve 
‘ you, and take you again to his bosom.’ 

“ ‘ And what will you do?' cried I, almost 
clicked with grief. 

“ ‘ I know not, yet,'—said he,—‘ but I 

* must be gone !—I am not only pledged 
‘ for my losses of last night, bdt in debt to 
‘ every tradesman I have employed since I 
‘ came to this fatal town,’ 
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We had a dreadftil pi^rting, Madam ; 
and he promised that, should he ever again 
find a situation of credit, and comfort, he 
would let me know it;—but him, also, I 
fear, that I have seen for the last time. 

“ From this period, I observed a greater 
change in the manners of the mistress of 
the lodging, than I conceived it possible to 
account for, merely by her fear of a failure 
in my payments. 

“ She grew familiar, and even insolent. 
I took an occasion of assuring her, that I 
houily expected letters, and supplies, from 
my parents bitter smile was her only 
answer. Tltese supplies, however, arrived 
not; and in about a fortnight after my 
brother’s departure, I received a death¬ 
blow to every hope on earth, by a letter 
written from my father’s house, in reply 
to that which had been received fi om my 
brother. It informed me that my father’s 
aftiiirs had gone very badly ever since I 
had forsaken him ; tliat he had taken no 
joy in any thing; and that mv mother, 
who had been ill, at the lime mv brother’s 
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letter was received, became so tnnch worse 
upon it, that my father could attend to’no 
oneelse, but had often been heard to say, that 
as soon as he could get his dame well again; 
he would go to London, and fetch hom6 
his poor, poor Rose ; but that my mother’s 
death, which took plac^e witliin a few days, 
had quite broken his heart;—that he had 
talked no more of Rose; but had disap- 
})eared one morning early ; had left his 
farm in a ruinous condition ; nor could any 
one conjecture whither he was gone. 

“ Imagine to yourself, my dear Madam, 
what were my feelings at this account.” 

Helena seemed to have imagined them 
but too well, and her sympathy spoke in 
her eyes. 

Rose continued—“ But, how much more 
had I yet to endure ! The woman of the 
house now began to tell me I was too 
handsome to despair, and insinuated to me 
die most insulting proposals :—on iny re¬ 
jecting them with horror, she told me that 
I must then discharge all her dues, and 
leave her house immediately. Upon ex- 
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amination, I found that the sum I owed 
her far exceeded my little remaining pos¬ 
sessions, including a few trinkets which I 
had received as presents. She then ob¬ 
served, that I had very good clothes, and 
insisted that I should leave them in part of 
payment:—and now burst forth her long- 
smothered rage,—and with it, all its cause. 
—She told me, that if every one had their 
own, those clothes would be none of mine; 

for, that ’till I and my c-d arts (she 

said. Madam,) came in tl»e way, the gen¬ 
tleman had given every thing to her poor 
daughter, wliom he had promised to marry, 
—‘ and, if it had not been yoM,’ and she 
shook her clenched fist in my face, ‘ hr 
‘ would have done it. It is your extrava- 
‘ gance thathas brought the poor gentleman 
‘ into trouble, and you richly deserve all 
‘ that is come upon you ; and go you shall.’ 

“ ‘ I will, cried !,'•—hardly’ able to speak; 
‘ and if it were not wishing the bitterest of 
‘ evils to your daughter, I should say, would 
‘ to Heaven he had married her before ever 
* he saw my unfortunate face !’ 
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. I was now obliged to discharge my 
nurse, and my other female servant, paying 
them nearly all I had, which they took, with 
tolerable civility, and departed. In a very 
fe^v days afterwards, having nothing in the 
house to eat, and not choosing, nor even 
daring, to ask this unwomanly female to 
provide any thing for me, I bore the pres¬ 
sure of hunger ’till evening, and then, un¬ 
able to endure it longer, I wrapped my 
cloak round my baby, and myself, and, ill 
as I was, went tottering out to a neigh¬ 
bouring shop, literally to purchase bread. 
When I returned, and knocked at the 
door of the house, it was not opened, and, 
—can you believe it. Madam ?—-the pitiless 
mistress of it looked out at the window, 
and told me it never should be opened to 
me again ; and then, besides many other 
expressions too dreadful to repeat, she 
called me swindler, and summoned the 
watchman to take me away. 

“ The dread of his approach enduing 
me with momentary strength, I ran round 
the nearest corner, and conthuicd my 
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trembling flight ’till I could continue it ne 
longer. My senses half bewildered,—no 
idea rested on my mind but that of escaping 
as far as possible from the house of wretch¬ 
edness, and the fiend who governed it.— 
At last, I sat, or rather fell, down, on a 
sheltered seat, upon a bridge ;—to which, 
without knowing how, I had found my 
way. 

“ It was, by this time, quite dark ; and a 
sleety rain, which the wind drove full 
against me, began to fall. It increased 
every moment—I trembled foi? my infant, 
and covered it as well as I could with my 
cloak. Still, the damp winter air pierced 
through its tender frame, exposed to it, 
alas ! for the first time. The poor infant 
began to cry: never shall I forget the 
effect of that cry on my heart! 

“ ‘ O where can I house thee for the 
* night ?’—said I—but not a resource pre¬ 
sented itself to my agonized mind. I, also, 
began again to feel the calls of hunger, 
having, in my flight, and terror, dropped 
the bread which I had purchased. At 
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iength, I remembered that my milliner 
seemed a worthy and respectable woman ; 
and I bethought myself of applying to her 
for a iiiglu’s lodging; but I knew not 
where I was, and determined to make en¬ 
quiries of the next passenger. At this 
moment, a faint sickness overcame me, 
and I was removed, as I afterwards heard, 
by a benevolent gentleman, (who, acci¬ 
dentally passing, had seen me fall,) to his 
own house. As soon as possible after my 
arrival, they conveyed me, in a state of 
insensibility, to a comfortable bed, which, 
by his lunnane order, hatl been prepared 
for me ; and, so wearied and exhausted 
was I, that I lost, for several hours, all 
sense of my siifierings in a profound sleep. 
But, althougli a little refreshed by it, • I 
found myself so ill, on waking in the 
morning, tliat I was unable to rise. Every 
tender attention was paid to me for many 
days; and, by these means, under tlie 
blessing of Providence, my life was saved. 

“ When I was well cnougli to leave my 
chamber, I v/as kindly visited by Mr. Wil- 

VOL. II. I 
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son, the gentleman who had so charitably 
befriended me in my extremity. I endea¬ 
voured to speak my acknowledgments, but 
he kindly silenced me ; and, in about a 
fortnight, I had nearly recovered my health 
and strength. 

“ I then assured him that I neither 
hoped, nor wished, for any thing more in 
this world, than to be established in some 
reputablp mode of earning my own sub¬ 
sistence,—how humbly was immaterial• 
I deserved not any indulgence of my pride, 
and desired only the means of support for 
my baby, and myself. I added—that be¬ 
fore I could properly solicit his recommend¬ 
ation, it became me to disclose to him 
those fatal errors by which I had plunged 
myself into the misery that had overwhelm¬ 
ed me. 

“ He was charmed with what he termed 
my candour; but I could not fancy that 
there was a merit in what I felt to be a 
duty: he told me that my sincerity was 
every thing to him ; but he dreaded,—and 
he was evidently distressed as he spoke, 
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—•that it would little avail in compensating 
for the weakness of my conduct, with those 
females, to whose notice and employ, he 
coultl hope to recommend me,—females, 
of whose virtue, he was sorry to observe, 
too large a portion consisted in establishing 
the most rigid rules of judgment for those 
of their own sex who had gone astray. 

“ My heart sunk within me at this aev 
count. I had before been keenl3i alive to 
doubt and uncertainty, respecting the pos¬ 
sibility of my gaining a tolerable livelihood, 
from my want of skill in elegant works ; 
and those of mere utility, I well knew 
would but scantily furnisii me with bread, 
and decent clothing. 

“ While all things were in this hopeless 
state with me, Mr. Wilson, after some 
preparation, accjuainted me that .be loved 
me;—otFered me his name—his protection 
—affluence—every thing, but—marriage. 
Aw’akened, as I had been, from the dreams 
of error, I was now perfectly aware that 
this was not an idle ceremony. I felt, 
moreover, that although my heart was 
i 2 
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filled with gratitude for my benefactor, it 
yet beat with some remains of love for 
that unwortby object by whom I bad been 
deluded and deserted. 

“ Yet—indigence, and the world's re¬ 
jection tbreatened me; kindness arrayed 
in affluence, allured me; gratitude urged, 
and maternal love impelled.” 

Helena involuntarily started- 

“ I blush to confess that these motives 
caused me to hesitate, on his projiosals ;— 
but—finally—1 rejected them. Nolliiug 
could exceed the tender and attentive kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Wilson ; hut the objections 
before mentioned. Mould, I was full mcII 
assured, jioison the source of jieace, and 
though I might be cherished, and beloved, 
I was certain that I should be wretched. 

“ To release your patience, dear Madam, 
as speedily as possible, I shall briefly in¬ 
form you, that—feeling an unconquerable 
repugnance to accept of any further pecu¬ 
niary obligations from Mr. Wilson, I pri¬ 
vately arranged a plan with a person whom 
I bribed to secrecy, and retired to a place 
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;it some little distance from London, de¬ 
voting iny days to industry, poverty, and 
penitence. 

“ I entercil into tlie Immble employment 
of working under a mantna-maker in a 
small line of business.—and for four years, 
by means of great diligence and frugality, 
I kept myself just above want. My child 
was the smiling soother of all my cares, and 
in her were now centred all the remains of 
vanity that still lurked in my bosom. I in- 
didged n!\se.f in attiring her with a neat¬ 
ness, and even delicacy, rather beyond 
what I could prudently afford ; and to this 
last spark of vanity, I conclude it was, that 
I owed the loss of her. One day that she 
had been playing on a green, at a little 
distance from tiie house, I missed her,— 
and soon afterwards, heard tliat some 
gipsies had been seen passing through the 
\iliagc. What I then suffered from, the 
agony of grief, and liave since endured 
from the extremes of penury, would pierce 
your gentle heart with anguish but to hear 
of. I was for a few days, delirious; and, 
I 3 
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iibout the same time, the kind-hearted wo¬ 
man for whom I worked, was taken ill 
and died within a fortnight. After this, 
thrown, as I wa*^, onee more, on tlie wide 
woild, lor })ity and ''ubsistence, and robbetl 
of my only joy, I cared not what became 
of me. At last, humbling myself before 
Heaven, 1 acknowledged that I had de¬ 
served to suffer,—and submitting myself 
to its decrees, I roused my mind once more 
to jjatience and exertion. 

“ A poor woman, who lived near me, 
obtained a painful livelihood by washing 
clothes. She was in search of an assist¬ 
ant, and, reduced as I now was, to ab'so- 
lutc necessity, I engaged myself in her 
service, and continued thus to labour for 
some years, ’till we at length removed to 
London, where my emjaloycr had hopes of 
a more advantageous establishment; but, 
where bad debts, and a hard landlord, re¬ 
duced her almost to beggary. She could 
now' only earn a precarious subsistence, 
from chance employment, by the day. I 
endeavoured to do the same; but my' 
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frame, and state of health, were unequal 
to such fatigue. I soon became known to 
a few compassionate ladies, who had em¬ 
ployed me on difFcrent oceasions ;—but, 
my life was a scene of the deepest dis¬ 
tresses of poverty, occasionally relieved by 
charity, but frequently forgotten or un¬ 
known ;—and, it was after a long fit of 
illness, which had exhausted what small 
resources, and even what little; credit, I 
pos . d, that the fear of being starved to 
death, drove me forth into the street to 
beg for food ; when Heaven, in its mercy, 
surely, forgave my offences, and repaid 
me for half my sufferings past, by con¬ 
ducting me to you." 

I’hus did tlie poor misguided Rose con¬ 
clude her melancholy tale ; and so strong 
was the interest it excited in the tender 
heart of Helena, tliat it was hard to say 
whether the narrator or herself, had felt 
most keenly during the recital. 

The words and looks of the latter, were 
fraught with pity, and soothing kindness* 
She strove to speak peace to the heart of 
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the penitent sufferer, by representing to 
her, that though great had been her fall, 
yet, no less signal had been her recovery, 
—ending her consolations, as she began 
them,—by assurances that she would neg¬ 
lect no possible opportunity of procuring 
for her some means of obtaining perma¬ 
nent support;—with a closing [)romise, 
that, whenever Mrs. Woodland’s situation 
should enable her to receive her daughter, 
(grieved as* she should he to part with the 
affectionate girl,) she would iimnedialcly 
resign hcr. Rose, after acknowledging, 
with abundance of tears, this inestimable 
kindness, declared most steadily, that while 
Marian was a good girl, and useful to Ikt 
mistress, whatever lier own situation might 
hereafter be, she would never be guilty of 
Guch selfishness, and ingratitude, as to 
call her away from her benefactress, 

Helena hastened back to her mother, 
with a view of communicating to her this 
sorrowful tale, and endeavouring to pro¬ 
vide, as soon as possible, for the support 
of the care-worn being who had related it. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

He LENA was too deeply engaged in the 
interests of the afflicted Rose, to delay, 
longer than ’till the succeeding day, an 
effort for her relief. She determined to 
make her first application to Lady Rich¬ 
mond. 

“ She has a kind heart,”—said Helena 
to her mother—“ though a volatile mind ; 
and I am certain will do something for us, 
if she can ; and her fortune and connec¬ 
tions wilt be brought in aid of her good in¬ 
clinations.” 

On arriving at L.ady Richmond’s, she ob- 
.served a curricle in waiting. This circum¬ 
stance led her at once to hope that her 
Lad} ship was at home, and to fear that she 
should not see her alone. 

’^'hen she reached the drawing-room, 
she found—not Lady Richmond, but— 
Mr. Fairford. She half-retreated; saying 
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—“ I understood that Lady Richmond was 
at home.” 

“ So she Is,” said Mr. Fairford, humbly 
advancing,—“ and was here this moment, 
and, in three moments more, will be here 
again :—be not afraid of me. Miss Vil- 
liers!”—^and he cast a rueful look upon her 
—adding, with a sigh,—“ Is it all over 
with me—quite ?—for ever, and for ever?” 

Helena replied— 

“ Indeed, Sir, I regret that this acci¬ 
dental meeting should occasion, to either 
of us, the pain, and embarrassment, of 
any further explanation. I hoped that 
Lady Richmond-” 

At that moment Lady Richmond was 
entering ; but observing who composed the 
tete-a-tetc, drew back, from a determina¬ 
tion to give poor Edward one chance 
more. 

“ O yes !—Lady Richmond told me all 
your cruelty ; but wonder not that I am so 
unwilling to y ield to it. Wliat an unfor¬ 
tunate fellow I am ! never to have been in 
earnest before in all my life, and the first 
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time I have set my wliole heart upon an 
object, to be thrown clown without a 
hope of resurrection.” 

“ O no,”—said Helena :—he looked 
full of expectation and delight —“ a little 
time will reconcile you to your first dis¬ 
appointment, and, some fair lady, in the 
brilliant circles of this vast assemblage of 
fair ladies-” 

“ Talk not of them”—intertupted he. 
“ Upon my honour, I never thought se¬ 
riously of any woman before, and am 
perfectly confident that I never shall 
again.—Give me, I beseech you, give me 
a little, /ia/e, hope to live upon !” 

“ If I did so, it must be false hope; 
and to give you that would be not only de¬ 
ceit, but ingratitude, in return for the 
distinction you have shewn me. Where 
can Lady Richmond be ?” 

“ Well! don’t look so sweet, and kind, 
and fascinating, while you are taking away 
every comfort of my life. Heigh ho !— 
You little think what a domestic fellow I 
should have been.” 
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“ 1 am convinced you have a fund of 
good-nature, and I doubt not of af¬ 
fection ; and I do most sincerely wish you 
happy.” 

“ Sincerely wish me happy ! when you 
Icnow, cruel creature! there is but one 
way to make me so, and tluit you deny 
me.” 

With a supplicating look, he was in the 
act of extending Iris hand towards hcr’s, 
when Lord Edgeworth, who had been 
below with Sir William, without ceremony, 
entered the room. He stood still for a 
moment—then said, very gravely, 

I beg pardon”—and Flelena cruelly 
embarrassed by the whole scene, and losing 
all patience at Lord Edgeworth’s presence, 
and Lady Richmond’s absence, rang the 
bell, while she said somewhat impatiently, 

“ Tlie servant told me that Lady Rich¬ 
mond would come to me immediately.”— 

I'lie footman entered. 

“ Arc you sure, Sir, that Lady Rich¬ 
mond know's I am here ?” 

She now entered: and Helena, having 
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slightly returned Lord Edgeworth’s bow, 
advanced towards her, saying, 

“ I was apprehensive of some mis¬ 
take.” 

Lady Richmond begged ten thousand 
pardons, talked of the interruptions of 
mantua-makers, &c.—and Mr. Fairford, 
finding that all was over, even the little 
consolation of a tete-a-t^te, paid his com¬ 
pliments, and drove away. ^ _ 

Lord Edgeworth began to—‘‘ hope 
Mrs. Villiers, &c. were well”—to “ lament 
that they were not at home when he 
called,”—and humbly to enquire at what 
hour of the morning they were usually 
visible. 

Helena evaded every thing by observing 
that, as she was only a visitor at the house, 
she could not possibly assume the privilege 
of appointing any time when it would be 
expedient for Lord Edgeworth to call on 
Mr. Moiiey. 

The conversation became general, and 
my Lord, with a countenance in which 
pride was struggling to veil over mortifi- 
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cation at her cold and distant manner's, 
took his leave. 

When he was gone, 

“ Well !” said Lady Richmond, “ I 
do not think it is Lord Edgeworth that 
will rival poor Edward.” 

“ No—that it is notanswered He¬ 
lena, unwarily ;—thus strengthening, in 
the mind of Lady Richmond, a suspicion 
which she nad before entertained respect¬ 
ing Beaumont. 

“ To confess the truth,” said her Lady¬ 
ship, “ I did not chuse to cut off Ned's 
last chance by breaking ii\ upon your con¬ 
versation. Did he make nothing of it, 
my dear Miss Villiers ? I doubt not but 
he did his best to propitiate you.” 

“ He did so,” replied Helena, “ but,— 
it cannot be;—do not distress me, detir 
Lady Richmond, by obliging me to re¬ 
peat—what you flatter me by saying must 
disappoint you.” 

“ Well! you are a hard-hearted little 
goddess, but a very sincere one, I must 
say; and have no turnings and windings. 
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such as goddesses are wont to have, and 
even fancy that it is proper to have.” 

“ And now, my dear Madam,” said 
Helena, “ I v.iil tell you what is the di¬ 
rect object of ]ny visit—and imme¬ 
diately proceeding to give the heads of 
poor Rose’s disastrous talc, she thus con¬ 
cluded : 

“ I come to you because it is probable 
that you have the power, and if js certain 
that you have the will, to atibrd her per¬ 
manent relief, by the authority of your 
recommendation to some person of worth 
and credit, who is not too virtuous to 
forgive and employ her.” 

“ Why then,”—replied Lady Rich¬ 
mond,—who was deeply interested by the 
story—“ why, then, that very creditable, 
forgiving person, is now before you : for 
I was just about to enquire wliether you,—* 
or rather your mother, or Mrs. Moriey, 
(for you do not yet understand these 
things,) could recommend me some 
trusty soul, to come and overlook, my 
household, and save me from being cheated 
out of all reason, as, at present, I am. 
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And if your protegee is not above such 
a situation- " 

“ Poor thing!” said Helena, “ she 
will not believe such a fate can be in store- 
for her.”— 

“ Why then, I will promise her not 
only my pity, and excuse, but, the 
strictest secrecy as to all the past, and an 
apartment to herself, excepting only that 
♦he^butler and my own maid will have the 
honour of dining with her.—A handsome 
salary, and every possible accommodation, 
will also be at her service, and I want 
nothing of her but to keep my money, 
pay my bills, purchase what is wanted, 
and take care, I repeat, that it is wasted, 
and stolen, in moderation. She must be 
respectably dressed, you know, and, if she 
approves of what I have proposed, I will 
readily advance her-” 

“ O you arc all goodness !” said He¬ 
lena ; “ but, we will take care of all that,, 
—and now, only tell me when she may 
come.” 

“ In a fortnight from this day,” an- 
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swerccl Lady Riclimond ; “ there is an an¬ 
swer as ready as the question;—and when 
she is properly equipped, poor thing! I 
should wish to see lier.” 

“ You shall,” replied Helena, “ and 
now I must fly to her w'ith this unhoped- 
foi‘ ])rospcrity.—Farewell, and a thousand' 
thanks.” 

“ But stay one moment,” said T^ady 
Kiehmond, “ ai-e you all disengaj[cd this, 
day se’nnight ?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Then come and dine with me;—I will 
send a written invitation in due form.” 

Helena went immediately to Hose Wood¬ 
land's lodgings.— She explained to her the 
j^roposal.—Rose Avas, indeed, afraid to be¬ 
lieve tliat sncli a harbour was prepared for 
her; and her gratitude to Helena even sur¬ 
passed lier joy. 

Helena, with a lightened heart, repaired 
with these tidings of success, to her mo¬ 
ther ; then wTOte an account of it to Fre¬ 
derick, to whom she had before sketched 
an outline oi' the storv,—and informed him 
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that she wished for his further assistance 
in the pecuniary way, as soon as possible. 

He enclosed her a twenty pound note, 
in a letter containing injunctions that she 
would, if necessary, command his purse 
again. 

The next morning, a letter was delivered 
to Miss Villiers, sealed with Lord Edge¬ 
worth’s arms. She opened it—with some 
’irepfdytio‘n. It contained the most elabo¬ 
rate encomiums on her distinguished quali¬ 
fications, emphatic expressions of devoted 
attachment, and unbounded offers of what¬ 
ever settlements his fortune could furnish, 
and her friends would approve ; to which 
were added some gently hinted possibilities 
of being anticipated in his addresses; but 
concluding with the most sanguine hope 
of recijirocal regard. 

He is not a despairing lover,” said 
Helena, as she folded up the letter, and 
carried it to her mother. 

Lord Edgeworth had, by no means, what 
is called a bad heart: he was certainly, 
however, born with vehement passions; 
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and the flatterers and dependants who at¬ 
tended his cricket-ground, nay his hobby¬ 
horse, and almost his cradle, by no means 
assisted in restraining their energies. The 
equalizing laws of a public education, con¬ 
tributed something towards moderating 
his pride; but, his passions, although 
restrained^ being never subdued by his own 
efforts, were ready to burst forth again, 
with fresh vigour, when the too'^afly in- 
heritance of a title, and estate, gave the 
signal for their liberty. From this time, 
his will became his law ; and, he ran the 
race of pleasure, without a bridle. He 
now, at the age of seven-and-thirty, be¬ 
gan to be feelingly persuaded, that the 
wisest of men was in the right, when he 
pronounced that “ all was vanity.” Hap¬ 
piness he had not yet met with:—and there¬ 
fore,—though, in fact he had never taken 
any road which led to it,—somewhat rashly 
concluded, that it was no where to be 
found: when he had seen our heroine only 
three or four times, however, he felt a 
rising suspicion that there might be such a 
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thing as felicity in domestic life; and, very 
shortly found himself growing into a con¬ 
viction, that, with her, he should not fail 
of possessing it: nor did it ever once occur 
to him, now that the life above described 
had led him on towards the age of forty, 
that there could be any want of congeniality 
between hh tastes, feelings, and pursuits, 
and those of the delicately refined, and ex- 
rtnki tely beautiful, Helena Villiers, in the 
bloom of eighteen. He was, however, 
sensible of a gentle check to tlie rapidity of 
these conclusions, from the cold politeness 
with which she ever received his attentions. 
Still he ventured to attribute this to re¬ 
spect ;—a sentiment which he flattered 
himself his manners, and his rank, might 
not very im[)robably excite. The atten¬ 
tions of Frederick, indeed, and the smiling 
air with which they were received, “ gave 
him” some “ pausebut, finding that 
this favoured hero had quitted the ground, 
lie hoped that he had been mistaken in his 
apprehensions; and, he was rather stimu¬ 
lated, tlian discouraged, in his intended ad- 
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dresses, by finding her tete-a-tete with a 
rival, of whom he so lightly deemed as Mr. 
Fairford. 

From Lady Richmond’s, then. Lord 
Edgeworth had returned home, in the full 
resolution that he would lose no more 
time, in unfolding to Miss Villiers, his in¬ 
tention of marrying her; for, of her ready 
acceptance of him, he did not, now, suffer 
himself to doubt. 

What, then, was his surprise, what his 
constcnialion, when he received from Mrs. 
\alliers, in rei)ly to his epistle, the most po¬ 
lite, respcctiul, but positive rejection, in 
tlie name of her daughter, of his magnifi¬ 
cent proposals ! 

Flis colour rose high—he read the letter 
again and again, and was almost of opinion, 
that his eyes must have deceived him.— 

“ This is very strange,”—cried he, so¬ 
liloquizing ; — “ absolutely unaccount¬ 
able!”— 

He could not,—he would not, believe 
that the answer was decisive, and, he 
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proudly determined that it should not be 
so. 

He, accordingly, waited on the lady the 
next day, and found her, most fortunately, 
as he thought, alone. 

“ Miss Villiers,—I hope—I trust, that 
the answer which I had the honour of re¬ 
ceiving from the hands of Mrs. Villiers is 
not a conclusive one—or, if it were meant 
to be such, that it was not the result of 
your own unbiassed determination.” 

Helena, justly surprised at the visit, and 
still more at this address,—replied, in some, 
confusion,— 

“ Excuse me, my Lord; it was both. On 
these points, to me so important, my mother 
leaves me absolute mistress of myself; and, 
there is no other person whatever, who has 
authority to control me.—I am deeply sen¬ 
sible of the liberality of your Lordship’s 
proposals to one who has—nothing;—^but, 
the return you ask, my Lord, it is not in 
my power to make. Matrimonial hap¬ 
piness must, as I conceive, necessarily rest 
on that only permanent foundation, conge- 
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nialily of mind ; and, where this exists 
not, as perhaps through some deficiency of 
mine,—is the case in the present instance, 
I need not, I hojje, inform your Lordship, 
that there are no degrees in dignity, or 
affluence, that, to me, could make the 
slightest compensation for its absence.” 

Lord Edgeworth was not a man of sen¬ 
timent,—and this declaration was to him 
not very intelligible: what he w'as able to 
understand of it he internally decide^' to 
be extremely high-flown. 

He bowed haughtily, saying— 

“ I might, surely, Madam, have flat¬ 
tered myself, that my pretensions,—and 
my character in life,—should, at least, have 
claimed a little deliberation -,—I might have 
hoped, that the only woman who had ever 
determined me to wear the bondsof wedlock, 
would not so suddenly, so decisively——” 
—the words dismissed, discarded, rejected, 
all passed successively through his mind, 
but he deigned not to adopt any of them; 
and, while he hesitated,—Helena relieved 
his difficulty, by assuring him, that, as her 
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decision was already made, she thought it 
a duty which his very handsome offers gave 
him a right to claim, not to delay the dis¬ 
closure of it. 

“ Really, then. Miss Villiers, [ must- 
excuse me—conclude, that some happier 
admirer has made an interest in your heart; 
or-” 

My Lord, I have alleged cause suffi- 
■Cltfnl fdl my determination ; and, I must, 
indeed, be of opinion, that you are not en¬ 
titled to make any further enquiries.” 

“ By Heaven, I will not tamely yield to 
any rival whom I shall adjudge to be an 
unworthy competitor.” 

You will not, my Lord ?—Is my hand 
atrjour disposal, or my own ?”—She spoke 
this with the glow of resentment on her 
cheeks ; and was rising to leave the room, 
when Mrs. Villiers entered. Lord Edge- 
worth rose,—^with a kind of proud polite¬ 
ness ; then, approaching Mrs. Villiers,— 

“ Madam, am I to consider Miss Vil- 
liers’s rejection—(he was now eij/brcerf to 
say)—as her act, or as yours ?” 
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Mrs. Villiers drew up a little in her turn, 
and answered him, with great dignity,— 

“ My Lord, on a point of such mo¬ 
mentous concern to her own happiness, I. 
should think it criminal to influence my 
daughter even by a word of persuasion. 
She is in her owji hands; and what you 
have heard, has issued from her owa- 
heart.” 

“ I am answered. Madam 
a profound, but resentful bow, he took 
his leave. 

“ O, how rejoiced am I, that he is 
gone!”—cried Helena;—“ I protest, I 
tremble from head to foot: never was such 
a pr«ud, self-willed, intolerable creature ex > 
isting: he almost told me that I should b6 
his ; yet certain it is, that, if there were 
not a Frederick in existence, I coukl never 
endure to think of him'' 

She then related all the particulars of 
their conversation, and ended by devoutly 
wishing, that she might never see him 
again. 

“ I will positively tell I<ady Richmond, 

TOL. IT. K 
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tjiat she must not expect me to join this 
dinner party, if he is to be there.” 

She did so ; at the same time, explain¬ 
ing her reasons for the condition. 

, Lady Richmond undertook, that he should 
not be of the party, and Helena began to 
hope tliat she should really see him no 
more. 


CHAP. XLIX. 

It is now time to retui n to Mr. Falkener, 
and endeavour to reconcile the magnetism 
which attracted him towards our heroine, 
with his recent marriage, and apparent af¬ 
fection for his wife. 

Mr. Falkener, as before observed, was 
not a man of a very strong mind, nor of 
the superlative degree of sensibility ; and, 
without one, or both of these gifts, the 
lieart of. man is seldom, if ever, inspired, 
and fully possessed, with that deep, perfect, 
and all-absorbing love, which is felt but 
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CHice, and which no measure of superiority 
in any other object, can, for an instant, di¬ 
vert, nor any period of time, or absence, 
destroy;—I speak, in short, of such a love, 
as is to be found, if no where else on earth, 
in the 13th stanza of the 5th Canto of that 
mo %t exquisite poetical romance, admired 
that is,—immortal that shall be—“ The 
Lay of the last Minstrel.” Moreover, 
Mr. Falkener’s attachment to his wife had 
not been of a long date ; nor, consequently, 
could it have derived from the habitual in¬ 
terchange of long continued kindnesses, 
that strength, and jxiwer, which, in minds 
capable of the love before described, attain 
perfection at once, and are never lost 
again. 

Yet, in the common acceptation of the 
term, he loved his wife;—and most de¬ 
cidedly esteemed her. Perhaps, if he had 
a wish respecting her, it was that nature 
had endowed her with a little more viva¬ 
city, and a certain variety in ma'nnet, and 
conversation. She was ever cheerful, and, 
in sweetness of temper, almost unrivalled j 
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—but, she was never gay. He saw He¬ 
lena,—and, in her, discerned, in addition 
to all the amiable dispositions of Matilda, 
those very attractions which he had some¬ 
times felt to be wanting in his wife. 

He began by wishing that Matilda had 
possessed the vivacity of Helena; — he 
wished, too, that she could sing as Helena 
sang;—(in voice, and expression, his'wife 
~vvas certainly her inferior) and—in a little 
time the tout ensemble of the said Helena, 
fascinated his imagination, and stagget-ed 
his constancy. Yet, was not this the dei otion 
before described. Let us hope, for t)ie 
sake of the most amiable of wives, and the 
most generous of rivals, that it was not the 
apostacy of the heart. 

We will now follow Mrs, Falkener 
aivvhile through her painful trial,-r-observe 
what line of couduet she thought it most 
prudent to -adopt—and patiently await its 
ultimate effect. 

One morning, this amiable woman call¬ 
ed on Mrs. Villiersj §nd, finding, her 
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alone, very soon entered on the sulgcct 
that was nearest to her heart. 

“ My dear Mailain,” said she, your 
beloved daughter has, doubtless, acquainted 
you with the particulars of a subject which 
l)as extremely distressed us both, and, 
which, her invariable frankness towanls 
you, made her desire iny permission to 
communicate.”—■ 

“ My dear Mrs. Falkener/’—replied 
Mrs. Villiers,—it was with the deepest 
concern, that I did hear of it—a concern, 
which was increased tenfold by the amia¬ 
ble, and generous manner, in which you 
revealed to my daughter a circumstance 
of such unmerited mortification and dis¬ 
appointment—to yourself. 

“ But let ns hope it is only a j>assing 
fancy, and that the heart which you have 
distinguished by your preference cannot bo 
really estranged, and possiJjly, ev-en noW, 
is all your own. If I might advise, I 
w'ould wish that you would suffer Helena 
to withdraw herself awhile.” 

“ My dear Madam, what would he. 

K 3 
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think of this ?—I feel confident that your 
opinion will thus far concur with mine 
that I ought not to do, nor suffer any 
thing, tliat will betray to him my disco¬ 
very of wliat he is, perhaps, in his heart 
ashamed to confess to himself.” 

“ The principle,” replied Mrs. Villicrs, 
“ is worthy of \ourself; and so noble is 
your conduct in my estimation, that I 
will leave the future direction of it wholly 
to your own judgment, without any further 
attempting to advise, in a case of so much 
delicacy, and one in which you alone are 
fully competent to decide. Whatever de¬ 
termination you may adopt, I cannot for a 
moment doubt of your eventual success.” 

Mrs. Falkeucr shook her head despond- 
ingly.—^I'hese last words of Mrs. Villicrs 
dwelt upon her mind.— 

“ No,” said she,—“ when shut up by 
^erself in her own apartment—“ that can 
never be!” and, incapable of resisting 
her fears, she resigned herself to the me- 
•lancholy train of thought which such an 
Apprehension excited in her mind. At 
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length, wearied and terrified by the sug¬ 
gestions of her own sad imagination, she 
took up a volume of poems which lay upon 
her table, in the fruitless hope of beguiling 
her^lf into a momentary oblivion of her 
sorrows. 

She turned over the leaves with listless 
inattention, ’till her eyes and her heart 
were suddenly rivetted to the page by the 
following lines, addressed to one, who 
like her in fate, but unlike her in fears, 
cherished expectations which the author 
condemned as the dreams of deluding 
Fancy :— 

" Oh! think not thou canst e’er retain. 

Or Time that wand'ring heart regain !— 

The wish is wild, the hope is vain,— 

Wlien Love is fled. 

" Then Sorrow shall thy bosom tear. 

And Memory fix her scorpions there. 

And frequent fall the bitter tear,— 

When Love is fled. 

" Then shun, oh ! shun tlie fatal coast 
Where all thy fondest hopes were crost,— 
Where life was wreck'd and peace was lost,— 
And Love is fled. 
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" Sooner sliall tyrants pity know. 

And Jearn to melt at others’ woe. 

Or servile hearts with honour glow, 

Thau Love return. 

t 

•“ Avarice may sooner shower her weaitl^ 
On Misery, and do good by stealth. 

The sick refuse tlie boon of health,— 

Than Love return. 

” ’Sooner the wretch, on Afric's shore. 
Complain of slavery no more. 

But court his galling chain and oar, 

Than Love return, 

”■ But while it Hves, and and glow* 
"Within the heart, all human woes 
It sooths, or hushes to repose. 

With magic power! 

“ It is life’s snn, whose sacred i :iy 
lights up our intellectual day :— 

It sets——we wither—droop—decay— 

That sad, sad hour 1” 


“ O prophesy too fatal for my peace !” 
said Mrs, Falkener, as site turned her 
swimming eyes from the page, and 
closed the book in an agony of tears. 

Still, when her mind iiad a little reco¬ 
vered its strength, after the refreshments 
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of repose, tlie conversation with Mrs. 
Villiers began to make its due impression ; 
and her heart felt somewhat liiilitened bv 
hethigh approbation, and at times was half 
tempted to give admission to her encou¬ 
raging hopes. 

She continued to deport herself towards 
her husband with assumed cheerfulness, 
and real kindness.—She received Helena 
with smiles of affection—reproached her 
in the presence of Mr. Falkener, if she 
had been many days absent,—and often, 
when solicited, joined her voice to both of 
theirs, in a trio or glee,—while that voice 
trembled with agitation, and her heart beat 
with aiiguish. During this time, we 
must do Mr. Falkener the justice to state, 
that he testified no neglect—nor gave any 
symptoms of unkindness to his wife;— 
but, his attentions wanted those marks 
of tender admiration, and decided prefer¬ 
ence, which had inspired them before— 
had it been otherwise, he must have been, 
what unquestionably, he was not, a 
K 5 
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finished h^'pocrite.—But, to leave these 
things, awhile, to their natural course.— 

Mrs. Villiers and her daughter were one 
morning, apprized of a visitor, without 
a name.—It was Rose Woodland. She 
was now attired in garments suitable 
to her new situation, and so changed by 
the effect of dress, amended health, the 
joy of having recovered her lost daugiitcr, 
and the hope of being in a great measure, 
restored to credit, and peace of mind, 
that it was scarcely possible for them, at 
the first instant, to recollect her. 

She was come, she said, once more to 
endeavour to speak her gratitude, and to 
enquire the address of Lady Richmond. 
Helena gave her a card of direction, re¬ 
joiced with her on her improved looks, and 
opening prospects. 

With a faltering voice, poor Rose en¬ 
quired whether it was impossible for her 
to see her father;—when Helena, for the 
first time, as it could be no longer avoided, 
reported to her the melancholy account, 
which Frederick had received at St. Luke’s. 
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—It renewed the bitterness of her regrets, 
—and she took her leave in tears. 

After an affectionate interview with licr 
daughter, she waited on Lady Richmond, 
who received her with an affability, and 
delicacy, which perfectly charmed her. 
—Lady Richmond was extremely pre¬ 
possessed by her manners, and appearance, 
and every thing was arranged in preparation 
for their future engagement, w'hich w^as 
to commence in about ten days. 


CHAP. L. 


O X the day before that whicli was appointed 
for the party at Sir VV^illiam Richmond’s, 
Helena, accompanied only by Marian, in a 
leisure hour after dinner, walked to Mary- 
le-bone, for the purpose of offering to 
Rose Woodland, whatever assistance she 
K 0 ' 
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might require, in entering on the pror- 
posed change in her situation. 

When they had arrived almost within 
sight of the house, the confused motions 
of a crowd, advancing rapidly towards 
them, caused them, first, to stop, and 
then to endeavour to return. 

Looking back, as they retreated, they 
perceived, in the midst of the throng, a 
bear, which had broken loose from his 
keeper. The enraged animal still pushing 
forward, was breaking in amongst the 
people,—pursuing, sometimes one, some¬ 
times another: at length he made towards 
the pavement on which Helena and her 
attendant were flying from him, and the 
crowd, driving tumultuously against tliein, 
soon separated them from each other. 

Marian reached her mother’s house un¬ 
hurt ; but was terrified beyond expression, 
on finding that her young mistress did not 
join her there. Rose was almost .equally 
alarmed, and both rapidly traversed alt the 
t djacent streets in search of her, lest, in the 
late confu5i9n, she sliould have missed her 
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way. iTiey then proceeded trembling to 
Mr. Morley’s. There, however, shfe was 
not; and they were driven t«9 the dreadful 
necessity of recounting to Mrs. Villiers, 
the late incident, together with the extra¬ 
ordinary disappearance of her daughter. 
Mrs. Villiers uttered a shriek of terror, 
and was half-distracted by the apprehen¬ 
sions that were, in a moment, rushing on 
her mind. The kind and excellent Mrs. 
Morley said, and did, all that was possible 
on the occasion,—dispatched servants in 
every direction, in search of Helena,—^bul, 
it was in vain that she endeavoured to speak 
comfort to her mother. Helena lost in a 
crowd, in the streets of London, with an 
angry bear in close pursuit of her, and 
driving all before him 1—It was an assem¬ 
blage of horrors far too dreadful for a 
mother,—and such a mother, — long tt> 
sustain. Night came on—^and no tidings 
of Helena ! Mrs. Villiers fell into one fit 
after another; and when Lady Richmond 
came to her, Which she did on the first 
tidings of the alarm, she fouiid this ten- 
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der mother in ‘a state of delirium. Tlie 
physician who had been summoned, de¬ 
clared, after hearing the circumstance, that 
it was impossible to administer any thing 
but a composing draught, which, with dif¬ 
ficulty, they prevailed on her to take. Its 
effect was, in some degree, beneficial; and 
she obtained about an hour’s sleep, though 
of a restless and feverish kind. 

Helena, terrified as she was, had pre¬ 
served sufficient presence of mind, to n)ake 
a sudden turn, instead of continuing to fly, 
with the crowd, before the furious animal; 
and escaped in safety behind him. She 
was still trembling, and panting for breath, 
when a carriage, which had been slowly 
moving onward, stopped close beside her. 
—^The step was let down, and a gentleman 
darting from it, eagerly caught her; now 
nearly fainting, and with the assistance of 
his servant, lifted her into the carriage.. 

“ Take me, pray take me home, im¬ 
mediately,” she exclaimed. 

“ Home,”—said the gentleman to his 
servant, as 'he closed the door. 
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Helena, alarmed and agitated as she 
was, did not, at the first instant, perceive, 
that this gentleman was no other than 
Lord Edgeworth ; who had instantly seized 
the hint which her unwary word had sug¬ 
gested, and ordered his carriage home^ 

Nothing could equal her dismay at the 
discovery. She, however, commanded her¬ 
self, so far, as to express her acknowledg¬ 
ments for his timely aid ; but, calling to 
mind the situation in which she had left 
poor Marian, she bitterly lamented it to 
him,—saying, that she had, in the tuinnlt, 
been separated from her female attendant, 
for whom she was under the severest appre¬ 
hensions ; adding, that she should be most 
particularly obliged to him, if he would 
drive back to the spot, and permit her to 
enquire after her safety, at the house of 
her mother, wliither she had been going. 

I’hc carriage was driving forward at a fu¬ 
rious rate; and Lord Edgeworth only re¬ 
plied to the request of Helena, by assuring 
her that he could not again venture her 
into the scene of danger. He endeavoured 
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to sooth her alarms, and addressed her 
with every possible expression of tender¬ 
ness and respect, while ideas were rising in 
his mind, which really owed their exist¬ 
ence to the unexpected occasion which had 
just presented itself. Of these ideas we 
shall shortly behold the effects. In the 
mean time, his Lordship found it absolutely 
necessary, from what he had seen of the 
character and deportment of Helena, to 
adopt a more subdued and obsequious mode 
, of address towards her, than he had before 
, condescended to use. 

On this new system, he continued his 
soft addresses, to which Helena made very 
brief replies. She was every moment ex¬ 
pecting to be set down in Wimpole Street, 
when (the confusion of her mind having 
prevented her from noticing the contrary 
turn of the carriage) she found that it was 
stopping at a house which she had never 
seen before. 

“ What house is tliis, my Lord}— 
Where are we ?”—cried Hflena ;—“ the 
people haVe mistaken your orders—did you 
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not direct them to Wiinpole Street, my 
Lord ?” 

“ Do not agitate yourself, dear Miss 
Villiers,”—said his Lordship,—“ my house 
was much nearer than Mr. Morlcy’s, and 
in the terrified and exhausted state in which 
I found you, I thought of nothing but 
getting you to the nearest possible resting- 
place, and procuring for you the refresh^ 
meut and assistance you so much required. 
Let me prevail on you just to alight for 
one instant, and take a glass of hartshofn 
and water: it will revive you, and restore 
the bloom of your cheeks. Mrs. Villiers 
will be uneasy at seeing you look so lily 
pale.” 

Helena felt alarmed by this last sug¬ 
gestion ; — Lord Edgeworth had in the 
mean time summoned his housekeeper to 
the carriage-door; and Helena, feeling 
herself grow, every instant, more sick and 
faint,—seeing, at the same time, a female 
ready to attend her, suffered herself, almost 
Unconsciously, to be carried into the house. 

She took the reviving drops that were 
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prepared for her, and, soon recovering her 
breath, and her strength, she became very 
urgent to depart. Finding tliat Lord Edge- 
worth still detained her in conversation, 
and appeared unwilling to move, she told 
him that she could not possibly slay another 
moment, for tliat her mother would be 
extremely uneasy at her absence, most 
especially if her attendant had returned 
home with the account of the uproar in. 
the streetand, besides, my Lord,” she 
added, “ consider the impropriety of my 
longer continuance here: it must already 
appear extraordinary even to the servants.” 

His Lordship was taxing his invention 
for some further stratagem for delay, when 
Helena becoming every moment more un¬ 
easy, walked to the window, to see whe¬ 
ther the carriage was really still in waiting. 
She perceived that it was; but, at the same 
time, saw a file of soldiers turning sud¬ 
denly round the corner of the square, close 
by the horses’ heads : at the same moment, 
the band which attended it, struck up; 
and, the coachman having, for an instant. 
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left his box, the horses took fright, and 
set off at full speed. In a few minutes, the 
footman entered, s.aying, that they had 
run the carriage against a post, and struck 
oft' one of the hind wheels. 

“ Then, I entreat”—cried Helena,-— 
that your Lordship will send for a chair 
inunediately—or a hackney coach—or any 
thing.—I must,—permit me to say, I will 
—depart immediately.” 

I^ord Edgeworth, now dismissing the 
servant, and advancing towards Helena, 
spoke thus:— 

“ My dear Miss Villiers, after the cruel 
disappointment you have inflicted on me, 
by a rejection in which I must, yet, hope 
you do not mean to persist, you cannot 
suppose me so weak as to lose this unhoped¬ 
for occasion of once more endeavouring 
to soften that beloved, that obdurate 
heartand he ventured to approach 
nearer towards her, and prepared to seize 
her hand. She had very impatiently listened 
to the above address, and, immediately 
after it, diuted from him towards the bcU 
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—saying, in a manner, and tone, of great 
dignity,— 

“ My Lord, I insist on being detained 
no longer: this is not a place, or time, 
for such expostulations. It must be very 
late, and my mother has long been anxiously 
expecting my return.” 

He had caught her hand, before it 
touched the bell-string, hut, on finding 
her thus determined, he saw that it would 
be necessary at least, to affect a readiness 
to indulge her. He now left the room, 
and, in a very few minutes, returned, as¬ 
suring her, that he had ordered a carriage 
to the door. He filled up the intermediate 
time with the most exuberant protestation 
of unbounded passion, and fervent sup¬ 
plications for the blessing of her hand. 

“ And would you, my Lord,” asked 
she emphatically, “ accept my hand, un¬ 
accompanied by my heart ?” 

He looked deeply mortified at the impli¬ 
cation.—“ But,” said he, “ 1 could not 
resist your hand, were I happy enough to 
have it in my option,—and I will trust to 
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my unwearied love, my undeviating at¬ 
tention for obtaining the heart without 
which my happiness could certainly, not 
be complete.” 

Here the carriage was announced, and 
Helena almost flew into it, without making 
any observation on its form, or appear¬ 
ance. 

It was a post-chaise: the blinds of the 
sidc-w'indovvs w’ere drawn up, and it was 
not until they had driven off at a violent 
pace, that she perceived there were four 
horses. Lord Edgeworth had follow'cd 
her into the chaise; she regarded him 
with an eye of terror and suspicion, and, 
observing the turns of the carriage, was 
too w'ell convinced that it’s direction was 
not to Wimpolc Street. She let down one 
of the front windows, and screamed to the 
postillions to stop, and suffer her instantly 
to alight; but they had received their in¬ 
structions, and appeared hot to hear her; 
and, in a few minutes, she found herself, 
about the dose of the evening, at Hyde 
park Corner. She entreated, she implored 
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Lord Edgeworth to stop the carriage, and 
suffer her to return to her mother, who 
would be distracted by her absence. He 
answered gloomily— 

You would take no pity on me—it is 
now my turn to be obdurate, and never 
will I lose sight of you more, ’till you pro¬ 
mise to be mine by all the laws of God and 
man.” 

“ It is profanation to such laws, but to 
name them at a moment like this, my 
Lord !—Is it thus you hope to win my 
love f" They had now flown through the 
turnpike, the drivers having been directed 
to throw down silver as they passed, to 
prevent the necessity of stopping, or giving 
Helena time to apply to any one for relief, 
—and that it might not be known whither 
he was gone, he had not even taken a 
servant behind him. 

Helena fell into such agonies of terror, 
that, had Lord Edgeworth truly loved any 
thing but himself, he had infallibly return¬ 
ed to town, and restored her to her friends: 
but to him, eVery generous feeling was 
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lost in the overpowering consideration that 
it might possibly be now in his power to 
secure to himself the compliance for which 
he had hitherto solicited in vain, and, 
which this unlooked-for occasion had 
tempted him to resolve on extorting. This 
promise, however, she resolutely refused 
to give; still striving to convince him that 
every part of his present conduct acted 
with a repelling, instead of an attractive 
power, on her mind. 

But, the step which he had taken was 
too desperate to be so quickly retracted ; 
and, still indissolubly wedded to his own 
despotic will, he resolved, by any measures, 
to fulfil its dictates. He felt a latent hope 
that, by drawing the observation of the 
world on her hitherto spotless fame, he 
should terrify her into a concession which 
could alone restore her, if it ever could en¬ 
tirely restore her, to that high degree in 
the sphere of female dignity, in which she 
had hitherto moved. With such ungene¬ 
rous, unworthy considerations, did this 
Hlustrious nobleman stop his ears to thtf 
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ca-ies of virtue, and harden' his heart against 
the tears of beauty. 

For many hours did they pursue their 
rapid way—the poor Helena, now entreat¬ 
ing, now vainly commanding, often pite¬ 
ously lamenting her own unexpected cala¬ 
mity, and still more piteously the agonizing 
situation of her mother. When all failed, 
slie would fall back exhausted in the car¬ 
riage, and cease to speak, and sometimea 
even to weep. 

When they stopped to change horses, 
she made violent efforts, with her hands 
and voice, to escape, but he held her fast, 
and had also informed the drivers, and 
ordered them to give the same information 
to any persons who might perceive that 
the lady was forcibly confined,—that she 
was his sister, and that he was taking her 
home to her parents, in order to save her 
from a marriage unworthy of her rank. 
His further intention was to convey her to 
his own seat, and there detain her, ’till he 
could wring from her the premise before 
•lludcd to: that point once gained, it was 
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his benevolent purpose to conduct her back 
to her mother and her friends. But he 
now found it would be impossible for him, 
that night, to reach his own mansion, 
which was situated in the further part of 
Berkshire. 

The clay had long since closed In dark¬ 
ness : neither moon nor stars appeared to 
light them on their way. They were, at 
length, drawing near to Henley, and there 
his Lordship determined that it would be 
best to remain until the morning. He be¬ 
gan also to be sensible of some compassion, 
if not for the feelings of his victim, at least 
for her bodily fatigues, during the late ex¬ 
hausting day. At Henley, then, they 
alighted; and Helena, being informed that 
she was to continue there for the remainder 
of the night, deemed it most prudent to 
enter the house with as much outward 
composure as possible, and, by retiring Im¬ 
mediately to her own apartment, take the 
earliest opportunity of procuring to herself 
assistance in her escape. But Lord Edge- 
worth hastily ordered supper, and again his 

TOL. II. I. 
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manner softened, and his heart mcekened 
before her. 

lie implored her to stay a few minutes, 
to partake of some refreshment—She be¬ 
thought herself that, without strength of 
body, as well as mind, she could not hope 
to accomplish the escape by which alone 
she now expected to return to her suffering 
parent, in time to save her senses. She ate 
a small part of what was placed before her, 
took a glass of wine, and very soon re¬ 
tired. 

She then requested to see the landlady, 

1 —^but she was gone to bed. Helena en¬ 
treated that she might be summoned to 
her ajjartment at a very early hour in the 
morning : — bribed the chambermaid to 
bring her materials for writing, and, further, 
obtained lier promise to take a letter for 
her to tlie post: after these precautions, 
she immediately wrote the following hasty 
lines to her mother :— 

“ O my dearest mother ! under what 
cruel circumstances do I write to you for 
the first time in my life!—Yet be not 
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alarmed;—I afn in liealth and unhurt— 
and the greatest anguish I endure is on 
your account. I hope poor Marian rc- 
turnctl safely to you, and acquainted you 
with the accident that separated us. In ail 
evil hour, Lord Edgeworth relieved me 
from that alarm, to plunge me into worse 
terrors. He has, against all my pleadings, 
tears, and cntrc.'ities, brought me, by force, 
to this place, which they tell me is Abing¬ 
don, (so tlic attendants had been directed 
to inform her,) and from this place alone, 
ran you hope to trace me, if I fail in my 
escape from his power, and he should carry 
me further into the country : that, how¬ 
ever, he shall not easily do.—Lie tells me 
lie will never more lose sight of me, ’till I 
have piomised to be his wife. Certainly, 
then, he will never, with his own consent 
lose sight of me at all. What worlds 
would 1 not give, if the letter I am writing 
could reach your hands this night! Kind 
Meaven unite us once again, my mother! 
my friend ! and never more shall any 

E 2 
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earthly event allure me for one moment 
from your side! 

“ Farewell! farewell! 

“ Ever your own 

“ Helena.” 

The poor Helena, having, with many 
charges of care, accompanied by a liberal 
fee, delivered this letter to her attendant, 
now endeavoured to arrange, in thought, 
a plan for her escape ;—then ardently com¬ 
mending herself to the protection of Hea¬ 
ven , she carefully bolted her door, laid herself 
down, dressed as she was,—and her wea¬ 
ried body, and exhausted mind, found, in 
sleep, a short oblivion of her wretched¬ 
ness. 
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CHAP. LI. 

w HEN Helena awoke from her short, un¬ 
quiet sleep, she started in terror from her 
pillow, and, for some moments, was unablo 
to recollect where she w'as, or what 
dire calamity it was, that oppressed 
her heart, and bewildered her mind. Too 
soon, however, the past, and the present 
were before her ; but looking resolutely 
towards the future, she hastily arranged 
something like a plan of escape, and ring¬ 
ing her bell, enquired whether it was not 
yet possible for her to see the landlady ? She 
“ had not yet risen, but would shortly wait 
on her,” was the reply. 

About eiglit o’clock, she appeared, with 
many excuses on her tongue, succeeded by 
as many voluble enquiries after her Lady¬ 
ship'% health, rest, &c. Helena briefly re¬ 
plied to them, and immediately explained 
to her the events of the preceding evening, 
and the situation in which she really stood 
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with Lord Edgeworth; who, however, she 
soon found, had prepossessed her hearer 
by his own story. 

d'o this story, the landlady evidently 
continued to incline, even when Helena 
had given her the most solemn assurances 
of the truth of her own relation, followed 
by promises of aniple recomi)ense for the 
assistance which she required from her. 
—But my Lord had out-bribed her, and 
was, moreover, in the habit of frequenting 
the house:—in short, the landlady was 
entirely in his power. 

Helena was reiterating her pleadings, and 
her promises, when a message from Lord 
Edgeworth solicited her company at break¬ 
fast. She refused to comply with the in¬ 
vitation. His Lordship, in reply, sent 
w'ord that he would then wait on her 
above.—^Thus disappointed in all her hopes 
from the landlady, and dreading the intru¬ 
sion of her jailor (as she now termed him), 
she could not restrain a few tears of indig¬ 
nation ; but, hastily brushing them away, 
she suddenly resolved what course to take. 
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and at once descended to the breakfast- 
room. Lord Edgeworth approached her, 
witii the utmost humility of aspect,—en¬ 
quiring in a voice of softness, how she 
found herself, and whether she had rested 
Well. She vouchsafed not very minute, or 
gracious replies ;—but, tx)ldly saying, that 
she was “ jjretty well,” took her seat at 
the table. When the ceremony of break¬ 
fast was over, for to Plelena it was little 
more, she addressed Lord Edgeworth with 
as much composure as she could command, 
and began by enquiring of him to “ what 
prison she was next to be removed.” 

“ Dearest Miss Villiers, call not by such 
a name the mansion of my fathers : a resi¬ 
dence which I would have you regard as a 
rival palace, where you will reign the sove¬ 
reign queen.” 

‘‘ My Lord,” said Helena—“ an en¬ 
forced monarchy would be no more ac¬ 
ceptable to me than an enforced slavery. 
But, my Lord, you well know, that, in this 
blessed seat of rational liberty, you have 
not the power, still less the right, to fettec 
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me in any kind. And now, my Lord, 
having declaretl my decided sentiments, 
and reminded you tliat it is no more in yonr 
<-lioice to overpower, than to shake them, 
J, now, since my tears and entreaties have 
failed to move you, demand, in the name 
of my friends,—nay, in the name of jus¬ 
tice, and the laws of England,—to be set 
at liberty.” 

At that moment the landlord entered: 
when Helena, while her heart beat with 
apprehension, addressed him with the ut» 
most dignity of manner, as well as firm¬ 
ness of tone, in these words :— 

“ Sir,—I call on you to witness, that I 
solemnly declare myself to be unjustly de¬ 
tained in this place; and that this nobleman, 
I cannot now say gmlleman, possesses over 
nae no authority whatsoever. He has taken 
•me forcibly from my friends; and sooner, 
or later, they will most assuredly demand 
an account of your conduct, if you do not 
assist me in withdrawing from Ins power." 

Lord Edgeworth advancing towards He¬ 
lena,—declared that he would himself be 
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answerable for all consequences ; that a*’ 
her pretty reasonings were in vain,—tht 
die was cast, and she must be his ;—“ and 
remember,” said he, “ that your fair fame 
will henceforth rest upon your acquiescence 
in my wishes. Having fled with me, as it 
will be concluded that you have done, it is 
no less necessary to your own honour, than 
to my happiness, that you should, now, 
become my wife.” 

“ Never, my Lord”—.she emphatically 
exclaimed ;—but the landlord having an¬ 
nounced that the chaise was ready, Lord 
Edgeworth had seized her hand, and, in 
defiance of her shrieks and struggles, was 
leading her forcibly forward, when—L'rC' 
derick Beaumont rushed into the apart¬ 
ment. 

Helena sprang from Lord Edgeworth"* 
grasp, and crying,—“ Save me, Frederick 
.—save me!” flew like a frightened bird 
into his arms. 

Having caught her, for a moment, to hi 
Ireart, he gently placed her on a chair, and 
flashing on Lord Edgeworth a look, which, 
i 5 
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if anger had a destroving power, would 
have “ made him nothing,”—“ Wnat 
means this. Sir ?—and how is it that I find 
that lady trembling beneath your tyranny ?” 

” To you. Sir, I should, at no time, 
assign a reason : judge, then, whether I 
shall answer an interrogatory thus applied!” 

“ You will not give me a reason !—but, 
by the God that made me, you gliull." 

“ Shall! — shall, Sir!—and by what au¬ 
thority do you presume to demand it ?” 

“ fly the right of an affianced husband. 
Sir,” — said Beaumont, with a vehement 
stamp with his foot.—“ Are you an¬ 
swered ?” 

“ I will not beliei'C your title.” 

Beaumont, by a violent effort controlling 
his rage,—replied— 

“ Neither this insult, nor your offences 
against that lady, can be chastised by 
tcords : —^)'ou understand me ?” 

“ Full well. Sir,—as you shall very 
shortly be aware.” 

Helena, having, at the beginning of this 
scene, supplicated even Frcderich's atten¬ 
tion in vain, had now fainted in her chair 
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and had not heard the last decisive 
words. 

Frederick, flying to her assistance, and, 
at the same instant, summoning the land- 
kady, told I^ord Edgeworth he wcndd fol¬ 
low him. As soon as he perceived Helena 
reviving, he committed her tenderly to ihe 
care of the woman who liad now entered ; 
and, before it was possible for her to pre¬ 
vent him, descended the stairs; then, 
ch .•j:ing the landlord, at Ins peril not to 
suffer any one to approach the apartment 
m which the lady was, he darted onward in 
pursuit of Lord Edgewortli, of whom he 
eagerly enquired, whether there were any 
means of settling their difference on the 
spot. 

Lord Edgeworth replied, that he had a 
brace of pistols in the chaise, and would 
attend him to any place he should appoint. 
— Frederick proposed a field within a few 
paces from the town; and Lord Eflgevvoi th 
advised, that, to avoid suspicion, they 
should proceed separately to the ground. 

L 6 
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They did so.—Lord Edgeworth carried, 
the pistols concealed under his coat:— 

“ They are both loaded. Sir;—take 
your choice.” 

Beaumont took the first that presented 
itself, and then, in profound silence, marked 
the distance;—^Lord Edgeworth approved 
it.—^They fired at the same instant. The 
ball of Frederick took effect, and Lord 

Edgeworth fell.-Frederick, untouched, 

advanced immediately to his antagonist, 
saying,— 

“ I fear you are hurt, my Lord.” 

I believe I am—but the fault was with 
myself.—I provoked you beyond what you 
could be expected to bear. I cannot raise 
myself;—but, if you will procure me assist¬ 
ance, I could wish to do you justice before 
witnesses, in case of death.” 

Frederick ran for help, and assisted in 
removing his Lordship to the inn. He 
then dispatched a man and horse for the 
surgeon, who was recommended by the 
landlord. 

Frederick now flew to Helena, who, 
half dead w’ith terror,—extended her arms 
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towards him, arid fell once more' almost 
senseless, into his.—Dismissing the land¬ 
lady, he tenderly consoled, and soothed 
his trembling love; again, and again, as¬ 
sured her of his safety; and called her 
dying spirits back to life, to liberty, and 
peace. 

“ But, O Frederick ! where have you 
been ? and where is Lord Edgeworth ? I 
know too well that you went out together,-— 
and I fear I know for what purpose.—You 
have not—O Frederick !—I hope you 
not--” 

“ I hope not”—answered Frederick— 

he is hurt, most certainly;—but how 
could it have been avoided ?” 

“ But, oh ! how thankful am I,” ex¬ 
claimed Helena, “ that you are preserved ! 
—Yet,—if he should die !” 

The terrible image of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture thus destroyed, and that, on her ac¬ 
count ; with all the dreadful consequences 
which might fall upon the head of Frede- 
. rick, totally overcame her, and she fell on 
“Tiis shoulder in an agony of tears. For a 
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while, he suffered her to wet-p without 
interruption :—at length tenderly rernind- 
ing lier, that he was now her protet tor, he 
bade her hope that her guardian angel iiad 
beckoned him to her relief, and cxlwrted 
her to consider that, in a very few hours, 
he should himself restore her to the arms 
of her mother. 

“ O my dearest mother!” she ex¬ 
claimed—“ what a night have you he<’ ! — 
and what a day will you have ’till 1 am 
with you again !” 

Frederick now half expressed, and, con¬ 
siderately, half restrained, his anxiety to 
be instantly informed of the particulars of 
the late strange occurrence. 

“ It was tlie merest accident that pro¬ 
duced it,” answered Helena:—“ tha^ it 
was in any degree premeditated, I do not 
believe.” 

“ Enough cried Frecleriek ;—“ he 
is punished ;—perhaps—more severely 
than 1 could wish.” 

“ Or, alas! than he ought to have 
been punished—but I will not add to your 
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regrets—I am assured that you feel them 
deeply.” 

“ I do !” though I trust in Heaven that 
tlic stroke will not be fatal. As to myself, 
the provocations whis:li he gave me would 
probably plead strongly in my favour, in 

case of-what I dare not think of— 

he is also, very anxious to justify me—^be¬ 
fore witnesses.”— 

“ He thinks, then, that he shall 
die ?•’— 

“ No, my Love; but, he naturally 
considers the possibility of danger.” 

“ Let us, then, hope the best :—but 
by what miracle, Frederick, did you ap¬ 
pear at so critical a moment ?”— 

“ By no miracle whatever, my Helena. 
I was wearied out of all patience at my 
exile from you ; and, having contrived a 
week’s holiday, began my journey with 
the Sun, that 1 might not unnecessarily 
lose a single moment. In stopping at 
this house to breakfast, I was shewn into 
a room from which I presently heard two 
Voices in earnest debate. In a few mo- 
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ments, I could plainly distinguish yours,-— 
in loud and terrified accents exclaiming. 
Never, my Lord.”—The words were 
wings to me—^and you know the rest.” 

He then left the room, for the purpose 
of enquiring whether the surgeon was ar¬ 
rived.—On his return, after an absence of 
some continuance, Helena was alarmed at 
his pallid looks.—'To her anxious questions, 
he replied, that Lord Edgeworth was in 
violent pain ; that the ball, however, had 
just been extracted.—'' The surgeon,” he 
said, “ had cheered him with hopes that, 
with much care, there would be nothing 
to apprehend ;—^but had ordered that the 
patient should, on no account, be moved.” 

With these hopes, the surgeon had ex¬ 
pressed his fears ; but they were cautiously 
hidden from the terrified Helena. 

Frederick resumed:— 

“ He now wishes, my Helena, to see 
yovL—(Helena turned pale )—before our 
departure, which I have told him, was 
delayed only in the hope that the surgeon’s 
arrival wuld'relieve oUr apprehensions 
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i:on<;erning liis situation. ‘ This,’ he said, 
‘ was truly kind, and generous, in us 
‘ both and then, Plelena, he pressed me 
very earnestly to inform him whether we 
are engaged or not. I could not but feel, 
that, thus solicited by a man circum¬ 
stanced as Lord Edgeworth now is, you 
would not object to my satisfying his en¬ 
quiry,—as far as, alas! I have power to 
satisfy it. Upon this presumption I told 
him, precisely, what our engagement is} 
and on what contingency it rests. 

“ ‘ Would I had known it sooner,’ he 
cried; ‘ As it is,—I resign all hope• 
‘ and now, Mr. Beaumont, I beg your par- 
‘ don.’ 

“ So saying, he held out his hand to 
me, which, intolerable as his conduct has 
been, I could not take unmoved«uch 
is ever the effect of seeing a haughty spi¬ 
rit completely humbled.”—• 

So thought, so felt, the gentle He¬ 
lena.— 

“ Well, then ! if I must see him,** 
ESiid she, “ I entreat that it pnay bo as soon 
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as possible ; for every instant is an age ’till 
I am on my way to my mother.” 

They were admitted ; and the wounded 
man, in a feeble tone, thus addressed 
himself to Helena: 

“ Miss Villiers, it is necessary to my 
own feelings,—though I am confident, not 
to yours, that 1 should entreat your forgive¬ 
ness, before you leave me.—I have be¬ 
haved to you in a most unwise, as well as a 
most unjustifiable manner. Had I known 
all, perhaps, this might have been avoided ; 
but, I had no right to demand your con¬ 
fidence, and, I fear, have now forfeited it 
for ever!” 

“ Indeed, my Lord,” cred the weep¬ 
ing Helena, “ I accept this avowal as a 

sufficient-Believe me I not only 

forgive you, but, most sincerely lament 
that the late events Imve had such un- 
hapi)y,—though I trust—I hope—they 
w'ill not prove fatal—consequences to your¬ 
self.” 

•“ A thousand th nks,” answered he, 
“ for this goodness !—I deserve it not.—■ 
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I have no excuse for the past, but my un- 
coiitrollal)le solicitude to possess a treasure 
which I was too well satisfied was essential 
to my happiness : this wash is what Mr. 
Beaumont, at least, must pardon, since he 
shares it with me. Nobly has he behaved 
towards me, and I fain w'ould wish him 
luippy, where I have lost all hope.—I wish 
you happy, Madam, with all the powers 
of my soul; and I will still endeavour, so 
to school myself, as, very soon, sincerely, 
to w'ish him so. ■ 

“ Farew'ell, Madam !—farewell Mr. 
Beaumont.” 

They were both affected at leaving him ; 
and Beaumont, after le.ading Helena out 
of the room,—returned, for a few mo¬ 
ments, to take his Lordship’s last directions 
respecting such cares, or anxieties, as 
might press upon his mind. 

He endi'd, by expressing the W'armcsti 
wishes for liis recovery, and a promise of 
see ing him again, as soon as consistently 
witii his own safety he could appear abroad. 
The cliaise being now in waiting, and 
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nothing further occurring to detain them, 
Frederick, and his beloved Helena, set 
off for London ;—where they arrived 
within a few hours. When Mr. Morley’ 
door was opened, Helena flew up stairs.— 

“ Where is my mother ?”—she cried.— 
Marian, who had been incessantly on the 
>vatch, and had flown at the sound of the 
knocker, stopped her, at the head of the 
stairs, and falling on her knees, threw her 
arms around her, and with many tears* 
thanked Heaven for her return “ But 
stay a moment, my dearest Lady,” she 
hastily exclaimed, “ you must not surprise 
my mistress ? she is ill a-bed with her 
fright about you.” 

“ Ill a-bed !” cried Helena, “ Oh ! I 
dreaded it—^but let me go to her—the 
sight of me will make her well imme¬ 
diately.”—• 

<< Indeed, indeed, Ma’am, she will riot 
know you yet.” 

Helena was still more alarmed, but im¬ 
patiently rushed forward, saying, 
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“ It cannot be—I am sure she will 
know me in a moment.” 

She was not mistaken.—Mrs. Villiers’s 
delirium had not been of sufficiently long 
duration to out-last the removal of its 
cause; and when she beheld her Helena 
at her bed-side, in health and safety, she 
recognised her immediately, and starting 
up, in an ecstacy, which was for some 
moments painful, soon found relief in 
tears,—the first she had shed since the 
alarming disappearance of her daughter.— 
Long did they continue weeping in each 
other’s arms, before either had power to 
speak :—Helena at length sobbed out, 

“ Frederick brought me home.” 

“ Frederick !” cried Mrs. Villiers. 

“ Yes, my mother; and, when you are 
better, you shall know all.—Did you re¬ 
ceive a letter from me ?” 

“ No, my dearest—not a symptom have 
I had of your existence for more than four 
and twenty hours;—do not you wonder 
that I am alive ?” ; 

• Frederick, in the mean time, thought 
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it most prudent to establish himself in a 
small lodging, at the house of one of his 
tradesmen, to whom he slightl)- mentioned 
that an affair of honour obliged him, for 
a time, to keep himself concealed. From 
thence, he wrote, to Mr. Melcombc, a full 
account of all that had passed;—confessing 
to him, that, he had been betrayed, by 
jirovocations, which he had not fortitude 
to withstand, into giving the cliallcnge ;— 
testifying the deepest regret at its too pro¬ 
bable consequences, to the unhappy of¬ 
fender,—and, in conclusion, submitting 
himself, by anticipation, to the rejiroofs, 
which he expected, and confessed himself 
to deserve, from his guardian friend. 
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CHAP. LII. 

Mr. MelcombeV Anstver. 

My dear Frederick, 

With the deepest concern, I have 
read your letter ; and, while I thank Hea¬ 
ven that you liavc escaped unhurt, and 
reseued your Helena from oppression, I 
tremble, yet, at the danger to which your 
life, and her happiness, have been exposed. 
You tell me that you know my opinions, 
and anticipate my rc[)roofs : at f)resent, 
liowovcr, you have nothing to fear. Wlien 
the licart is touched by regret and remorse, 
it is not then a time, for the censure of a 
friend. Hereafter, I may,—not reprove, 
but admonish you ; and, perhaps, impart 
some general opinions, in addition to those 
I have formerly expressed, together with a 
few others, of more particular application 
to tile recent circumstances. But, thougli 
1 fervently hope, and pray, that Lord Edge- 
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worth will recover, I could wish first to 
hear that he is out of danger, and then I ’ll 
speak. 

“ Mrs. Villiers, you say, is ill, in con¬ 
sequence of her alarms: I wonder not, 
though I deeply grieve, to hear it. What 
minutes of agony must have filled up the 
night of her daughter’s mysterious absence! 
How much more than ever do I wish that 
ye were all in Wales again !—^Write to m« 
very shortly, with the latest accounts of 
Lord Edgeworth; and keep yourself as 
much in concealment as possible, ’till he 
shall be advanced towards recovery—an 
event, of which I dare not suffer myself to 
doubt. The possibility of his death, every 
way so much to be dreaded on your ac¬ 
count, has shaken all my fortitude. Hea¬ 
ven, in its mercy, avert it, and restore your 
mind to its former tranquillity ! Whatever 
befalls, if you require my presence, you well’ 
know that you have but to command it.— 

“ Friend of my heart—Son of my adop¬ 
tion—farewell! 

“ Ever most faithfully yours, 

“ M. M,“ 
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This letter was instantly answered iu 
those breathing terms of gratitude, and 
aftection, to which such a letter had a 
claim.—■ 

Helena, though her whole frame was 
suffering from the scenes iu which she had 
been engaged, as also from her concealed 
anxiety respecting the fate of Lord Edge- 
wortli, and the possible consequences of 
his apprehended death, strenuously exerted 
herself in the tender task of nursing and 
cheering her beloved mother. A few days 
restored Mrs. Villiers to health ;—but her 
nerv'cs had been so severely shaken, that 
they still trembled at the slightest touch. 
The circumstance of tlie duel had been 
carefully concealed from her—’till a letter 
from Mr. Melcombe, who had not been 
warned of this concealment, and to whom 
the possibility of it had not happened to 
occur, betrayed the truth, and gave a nevv 
check to her convalescence. 
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Mr, Melcombe’« Letter to Mrs. Vilhers. 

MY DEAREST FRIEND, 

The late occurrences, which have 
80 deeply interested my feelings, in behalf 
of all my beloved, absent friends, have most 
peculiarly distressed me by their effect on 
your sensitive mind, and delicate frame. 
I would not intrude a letter on you while 
I heard that you were ill;—^but, I have 
passed the intermediate hours in never- 
ceasing wishes, and I could almost say, in 
never-ceasing prayers, for your recovery. 
My pretty trembling Helena too!—how 
much has she suffered, and how injuriously 
was she treated! Yet, how fortunate— 
may I not say providential; — was the 
chance that sent our Frederick, once more 
to her rescue ! That he should have been 
provoked into a duel, concerns me very 
deeply; yet, young and fiery as he is, 
where his dearest feelings are touched,—I 
would not harshly censure him : and the 
provocations he received might have tried 
an older head, and a calmer spirit. I have 
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been comforted with the tidings of yo\\r 
daily amendment; but I shall live a life of 
anxiety till I hear you are well. I will not 
indulge my own selfishness, by describing 
to you the fulness of my impatience for tho 
hour of your return.—I seem to have lost 
you all for a year, at least;—and so fasti¬ 
dious has such society made me, that I 
involuntarily shrink from all other, as far 
as is tolerably consistent with my situation 
here, which demands some attentions, al¬ 
most as imperiously as some duties ; by far 
the largest portion of my time, is 
passed in tete-a-tete with —- Ti¬ 
ger, whom, I fear, I love, in the very 
next degree to my three dear friends.—He 
has, indeed, this advantage over common 
acquaintance,—that he is more intimately 
connected with the recollection of those 
dear friends, than any one thing living 
beside. Then, he never contradicts me,— 
never intermpts me, when I wish to 
study,—and though he cannot talk to me, 
he seems perfectly to comprehend what- 
>ver I say to him.—I wx>uld fiiin amuse you 
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vvith this trifling, my clear friend, but 
trust me I foci not the less sensibly the 
anxieties that have of late affected, and, 
alas! do still afibct,—the spirits of you all. 

“ Say every thing aflcctionate for me to 
our sweet Helena :—^To Frederick, I have 
spoken for myself.—Once more, my 
dearest friend, take my most ardent wislies 
for your entire restoration to health, and 
tranquillity; and believe me, as ever, 

“ Entirely yours, 

“ M. M." 

Great was Mrs. Villiers’s distress at the 
event which this letter revealed—Helena 
was with her when she read it.—In trutli 
she was never absent from her for a .single 
hour in the whole day;—and she was now 
under the immediate necessity of fully 
explaining the circumstance to which it al¬ 
luded.— 

A week had elapsed since that unhappy 
circumstance had occurred ; and, the ac¬ 
counts which Frederick had since received 
from the surgeon, had still been veyy 
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douhtful.—Truly distressing as were these 
accounts to Frederick Beaumont, he soft 
encd tliem, as much as possible, to his 
beloved friends ;—sccretiy forming tlie 
most sacred resolutions, that should he 
ha[)])ily escape this terror, no provocation 
of whatever strength, should again induce 
him to put the life of a fcllow-crcature to 
liazard. 

During this painful suspense, Mrs. and 
even -Vr. Morley, testified the greatest 
consideration for the feelings of tlicir 
friends: they were denied to all visitors, 
exceptii'g Lady Riciiinond, and Mrs. 
Falkenor; whose cheering visits, and es¬ 
pecially those of the latter, were now very 
freciuent. 

Lady Richmond felt highly indignant 
at the early part of Lord Edgeworth’s con¬ 
duct, in the late occurrence ; but, pitietl, 
and forgave him when informed of his re¬ 
morse. 

All was confided to her, v ith the strictest 
injunctions of secrecy :—she promised to 
observe them,—and 7roHld —(if she could), 
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I doubt not, have kept her wordbut, 
the thing was impossible.—A duel—already 
talked of,—and, of whicli she was, from 
authority, mistress of all the circum¬ 
stances !—one of the parties so distin¬ 
guished as Lord Edgeworth ; Helena, top, 
and Frederick—all bright stars in her own 
system!—the temptation was not to be 
resisted :—however, she confined herself, 
rigidly, to a confidential communication 
extending only to a few very particular 
fliends — they, with no less self-denial, did 
the same ;—and,—in three days’ time, tA# 
topick, in every party, and at every dinner, 
round St. James’s, was the history of the 
elopement,—the quarrel, the duel—the 
fair Cambrian—Lady Richmond’s “ beauti¬ 
ful Beaumont”—and Lord Edgeworth— 
wish I could say that the facts were pre¬ 
served with more sacred caution than tlie 
injunction to secrecy !—Lady Richmond, 
indeed, was accurate, in repeating, what 
she ought to have buried in silence;—but, 
there, the progress of truth was at an 
end. 
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In one circle, it was confidently asserted, 
that Miss Villiers had been promised by 
her mother, to Lord Edgeworth ; and that 
to elude her vigilance, and disappoint her 
cruel' ambition. Miss Villiers had made a 
pretence of visiting a poor woman' in dis¬ 
tress,—and, had there by appointment met 
young Beaumont, and flown with him to- 
Henley, where Lord Edgeworth had over¬ 
taken them, and challenged his j-ival.— 

In another company it was maintained, 
that, although Lady Richmond did not 
choose to mention the circumstance—Lord 
Edgeworth, who was certainly engaged to 
Miss Villiers, had found her tete-^-t6te 
with young Fairford,—who was on his 
knees before her ;—and that it was to get 
her out of his way, that Lord Edgeworth 
took her into Berkshire, intending to be 
married to her, without eclat, at his own 
seat, and by his own chaplain. 

And at a third coterie, it was decisivdy 
pronounced, that Miss Villiers had been 
engaged to Mr. Beaumont, but that, al¬ 
lured by Liord Edgeworth’s title, and 
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/'ortiinc, she had quickly been prevailed upon 
to forsake Beaumont, and run off with 
his Lords]lip. 

I'hesc were the most charitable forms, 
hito which the late events were arranged; 
—while the innocent Helena, devoting her 
cares to her mother, and her prayers to 
Heaven, for the life of him wdiohad occa- 
liioned all her sufferings, sat quietly at home, 
little dreaming of the reception which was 
prejKiring for her in the world. 

On the eleventh day after the duel had 
taken place, Mrs. Villiers and her Helena 
were startled by a loud and hurried knock 
at the door;—and, in a few moments, 
Frederick Beaumont, with a face illumi¬ 
nated with joy, burst into the room, and 
throwing himself into a chair, gave Helena 
a letter, which he had just torn open—ex¬ 
claiming,— 

“ He is out of danger ! thank Heaven ! 
read it, flelena !”— 

It was from the surgeon who had been 
summoned from London,—and, had been 
w’rkten at Lord Edgewortli’s desire.— 
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Helena read it, in joyful agitation, to her 
inotlier; then gave her hand, in congra¬ 
tulation, to Frederick. He tenderly kissing 
it, rejoiced with her from his inmost heart. 
•—Mrs. Villicrs, affectionately embracing 
them both, wislicd—how fondly wished ! 
that every threatened ill might jxiss over 
them like this.— 

“ O my sweet mother !”—cried Frede¬ 
rick —“ IS'Iy lather hangs over my head 
like a stormy cloud 1” 

Mrs. Villicrs, who was tilled with secret 
apprehensions from the same quarter, 
could not, just then, command eitlier 
spirits, or arguments, to afford him the 
consolation he so much required. 

“ This day,”—said Frederick, “ I will 
write to Mr. Mcleombe, and visit Lonl 
Edgeworth to-morrow ; but, 1 w’ilJ not see 
Oxford, ’till I have had a little enjoyment 
here. A pleasant holiday I have made of 
it!” 

When Frederick arrived, on the suc¬ 
ceeding e\ ening, at Henley, he found Lord 
Edgeworth sitting up in an easy chair •, but, 
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looking so much paler, and more reduced 
than he had expected, that he involuntarily 
started at his appearance. 

“ What!—^frightened !” said Lord 
Edgeworth, smiling ; “ yet ‘ no coward, 
‘ Hal!’—Come, sit down ; I am a stout 
fellow to what I have beenin truth I 
do not think, if I may judge by your 
countenance, that you have been much 
easier in mind, than I in body.” 

Frederick shook his head.— 

“ Upon my honour, my Lord, I have 
wished to change places with you a hundred 
times.”— 

“ That is very kind, I know,” said 
Lord Edgeworth, “ but rest assured, it 
.is all better as it is. And, I repeat it—I 
deserved what has befallen me. How is 
Miss Villiers ?” 

“ Quite well,” said Frederick, “ and 
has never left her mother, nor, 1 believe, 
ceased praying for you, since you saw 
her.”-— 

Sweet Angel!” — said Lord Edge- 
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worth, sighing j—“ there, talk no= more 
of her.— 

“ I have had ample time for reflection, 
Mr. Beaumont,—and I hope it will not be 
without its use. If pride was not made 
for man, I know not what fate I had to 
expect had I been removed to another 
world, with my full share upon my head.” 

“ Thank God, you are not going to 
quit this world at present”—said Beau¬ 
mont ; “ how soon does your surgeon 
tliink that you may venture to Loudon 
again 

“ He talks of a fortnight;—! wish- 
most earnestly wish<—that the time could 
be shortened!—not on my own account, 
but—Miss Villiers’s.” 

“ Miss Villiers’s !—as how, my Lord ? 
—how is it possible that it can, in any 
way, affect Miss Villiers ?” 

“ Thus, Mr. BeaumontI grieve to 
say, that I hear from my suigeon, who 
goes every where, and hears every thing, 
that these events, and ten thousand &lse> 
ja 6 
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hoods in their train, are matters of publick 
discussion at every table in London.” 

“ And of what,” cried Frederick, 
earnestly,—“ do they presume to accuse 
Miss Villiers ?”— 

“ Of every thing that she has not done 
—of coquetting, deserting, eloping—Oh! 
ask me not what they say !”— 

“ The D—I reward them !” said Fre¬ 
derick— 

“ Amen !” — said Lord Edgeworth — 
“ but what do not / deserve, who have 
caused all this!”--after a pause he resumed— 

“ Mr. . thought it best to give me 

this information, in order that I might 
take such steps as 1 should judge necessary, 
for silencing the reports ; assuring me, at 
the same time, that he had exerted him¬ 
self to the utmost in the same cause. 
Were it not for Miss Villiers’s share in these 
accursed calumnies, it would not be worth 
a walk, across the room, to enlighten the 
whole School of Scandal, and force the 
truth on their unwilling eyes. But since 
the is concerned—it will be best, perhaps. 
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—if Miss Villiers can be prevailed on to 
suffer it—that you and I slaould both be 
seen in her presence together,—and that, 
in the company of Lady Richmond and 
Mr. Fairford.” 

“ Possibly it may be so”—answered 
Frederick, after pausing awhjle—it may 
throw them all out—with their hateful 
conjectures—wilful mistakes rather ;—oh ! 
it distracts me to think of Helena as the 

'*k 

victim of such execrable malice.” 

Frederick remained at Henley ’till the 
next day. In the course of his visit, he 
was surprised to find, in Lord Edgewortli’s 
conversation, much soundness of under¬ 
standing, mingled with that thorough 
knowledge of the world, and its ways, for 
whieh, he was, perhaps, but too remark¬ 
able. 

The furious jealousy which contendiug 
interests had at first placed between them, 
having now subsided, Frederick could per¬ 
ceive that the pride of Lord Edgew'ortl),^ 
though not blotted out in a moment, yet 
was not, as hefore, perpetually in sight; 
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that his manners were of distingltished 
elegance, and that many of the better feel¬ 
ings held place in his character. Still, 
however, it required all the magnanimity 
of Frederick Beaumont to- see, and con¬ 
verse with, on terms of amity, the Op¬ 
pressor,—even though the fallen o])pressor, 
•—of his Helena. Nobly overlooking 
whatever it was painful to remember, he 
itook leave of his Lordship, with genuine 
wishes for his speedy recovery. 

On his arrival in London, he hastened 
to Mr. Morley’s, with an account of his 
visit, which was all faithfully reported, 
save and except the varied, not to say wil¬ 
ful misrepresentations which had so cruelly 
involved the object of his adoration ; and, 
with which, he could not support the idea 
of distressing either herself, or her 
mother. 
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CHAP. LIII. 

Within a few days after Beaumont had 
written, as before mentioned, to Mr. Mel- 
combe, he received from him the following 
answer 

Letter from Mr. Melcombs. 

MY DEAR FREDERICK, 

“ Your last lettef afforded me u 
degree of happiness proportionate to the 
severe distress I had endured from that 
which preceded it. 

Never can you, never can I, my 
dearest Frederick, be sufficiently thankful 
to a merciful Providence for the recovery 
of your antagonist. I know your heart, 
at least as well as you know it yourself; 
and am satisfied, that, had Lord Edge- 
worth died, your peace would have died 
with him. 

“ I have a little more to say, Frederick ; 
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—because, severely as you have been 
schooled by contrition and regret, it is still 
to be apprehended, that your ardent feel¬ 
ings, and lofty spirit, may, in some un¬ 
guarded hour, again expose you to a like 
temptation: never, therefore, should I 
forgive myself, were I now to withhold 
from you a single thought, which at such a 
moment as this, will, if worthy to impress 
you at all, make that impression deeper, 
and stronger, than at any other time. And 
I am still further impelled to deliver my 
full opinions to y ou, by the hope that you 
will find, among them, some few sugges¬ 
tions, on this long agitated subject, which, 
to you, may have the force of novelty ; at 
least, I can truly say, that they have never 
fallen within ray own observation. 

“The opening partof myjcwleiiceagainst 
duelling, will make you start: it is no¬ 
thing less than its close, its hideous resem¬ 
blance in the event of a fatal termination,— 
to deliberate murder ; inasmuch, as it dis~ 
misses a human soul, ‘ unhousel’d, un- 
‘ anointed, unanneal’d,’—into the hands of 
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its Creator; or, with only such preparation 
as we can imagine to be made, by one, 
voluntarily throwing into imminent hazard, 
the life of another, and his own. From 
this last consideration, as you will immedi¬ 
ately perceive, it follows, that, the conse¬ 
quence may be even worse to the soul 
which is divorced from its body by duelling, 
than it would have been, if so divorced by 
murder: for, in the latter case, tl'.e blow 
may fall on one, who was living in the daily 
practice of every human virtue; whereas, 
in the former, it comes down upon a Being, 
in a state of actual rebellion against his 
God. 

“ That you have, yourself, offered no 
palliation of your offence is very far from 
being a reason for which I should grant 
you none. I will, therefore, sponta¬ 
neously, allow in your excuse, that the pro¬ 
vocations offered, were both, of the 
strongest nature that it was possible for 
you to luive received. 

“ Yet, imagine, for a moment, that I 
had been situated exactly as you were; 
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with youth, and feelings, like your owrt, 
hut having at the same time, my clerical 
character to maintain. What you could 
not bear I must have borne: this, you will 
allow; upon what grounds however ?—• 
Only that I, a minister of the Gospel, am 
bound by express engagements, to the ol> 
servance of those dictates of Christianity 
by which every man professing himself a 
CItristian, is also bound. The difference 
between us, however, is in degree only, and 
4 iot in kind; for you, too, though free front 
tbe peculiar obligations of an ecclesiastic, 
are, in common with him, most .solemnly 
aworn, under your baptismal engagements,- 
to shun an offence which is equally abhor¬ 
rent from the duties of obedience towards 
God, and of ‘ good will towards man.’ 

“ I shall pause but shortly on the worldly 
and hackneyed argument, that duelling is 
necessary r yet, I have a right to demand, 
wheth^ it has been proved so;—whether 
the man vvho professes that he cannot sub¬ 
due the oftensive pride of another, has 
fairly, and earnestly, engaged in the at- 
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tempt:—whether he has assailed the better 
feelings of his enemy with that ‘ pleaded 
‘ reason,’ and that dignified forbearance, 
the combination of which, can alone b# 
expected to tame the rage of passion, and 
strike the offender with conviction, and 
shame. 

“ Another argument, which, however, 
is, in some measure, included in the last, 
is, that no man can endure to be reputed 
a coward. The dignified conduct above 
described, would probably triumph over 
that reproaah ; but, should it fail to do 80, 
those who allege the argument, must be 
content to rest it on this foundation that 
the heroism which can brave the pains of 
death, and the wrath of God, may, yet, 
warrantably shrink from the terrific ridicule 
of man. 

“ Nothing, however, that I have here 
urged, is, in any measure, applicable to 
the case of a sudden attack. Self-pre¬ 
servation is dictated by the great law of na- 
'.ture; and so, by necessary consequence, 
is self-defence; nor is it even permitted us 
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to trifle witli the sacred gift of life, by 
absolute non-resistance, any more than by 
presumptuous temerity. In support of this 
assertion, I add, that, although the Sa¬ 
viour of the world has promulgated the mild 
doctrine of submission, under trivial in¬ 
juries, yet, did even /le by his tolerance, 
both of war, and law, imply an unequivo¬ 
cal j)ermisbion of resistance against aggres¬ 
sion. 

“ But, deliberate duelling, it is well 
known, was, originally, the resource of ^ 
barbarous age, for the purpose of settling 
disputed opinions, and establishing doubtful 
facts :—and, the event of these d\^els was 
supposed to be always regulated by divine 
interposition. 

“ These were the errors of ignorance;— 
ignorance, conscious of its own blindness, 
and, voluntarily subjecting itself to the 
guidance of inliuite wisdom. It was, there¬ 
fore, at least, pardonable in its errors - 
but, we have adopted the sin, without the 
excuse. 

“ And, sliall England, the envy of na- 
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tions—the cradle of valour—the school 
of science—the home of charity,—and in 
an age in which refinement is our iioast, 
learniBg our pride, and Christianity our 
gloi-y—shall she suffer a doctrine like this 
to burst the bands of morality, and over- 

throw the altars of religion ?-Forbid it 

reason !—forbid it justice !—forbid it cou¬ 
rage !—thou dost forbid it— God ! 

“ M. M.” 

Frederick Beaumont'^ Ansivcr. 

" MY best friend ! 

“ 1 have received your letter:— 
let my future conduct answer it—words 
arc not worthy to acknowledge the anxious 
friendship in wliich it originated,—much 
less to speak, in promises, my conviction 
of its truth. 

“ May I but act as reason and principle 
at this moment impel me to act, and your 
cares will be all repaid, in the only way by 
which, to a’mind like yours, they can be 
.repaid,—in the final accomplishment of 
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all those kind, those generous solicitudes, 
of which I am the honoured, and favoured 
object. Friend, Monitor,—Father—fare¬ 
well ! may the dearest gifts of Heaven re¬ 
ward and bless you; most ardently wishes 
and prays 

“ 'St our ever affectionate and grateful 

« F. B.J* 

Second Letter from Mr. Melcombe. 

“ MT DEAR FREDERICK ! 

“ There is one aspect more under 
which I am desirous of bringing before 
you the important subject of my last letter. 
In that letter, you may remember that, be¬ 
sides insisting at large on the wickedness of 
the duellist, I further hinted at his folly ; 
liaving already, therefore, sufficiently consi¬ 
dered in what manner he acts, I w'ill now 
proceed to shew you how he reasons.—For 
this purpose, I will place myself, ideally, 
in a few of the principal situations into 
which he is usually thrown ; and, undep 
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«ach in its turn, defend my supposed con¬ 
duct in fighting a duel. 

First, then, I will say,—my enemy 
has done me a gross injury:— ergo, I will 
invite him to an opportunity of increasing 
that injury to an incalculable extent, by 
taking away my life, and endangering my 
coul. 

“ 2. He has wounded me in the tenderest 
part, and I long to be revenged ;— ergo, I 
will put it to an equal hazard whether the 
weight of my revenge shall descend upon 
the head of my foe, or upon those of my 
dearest and fondest relatives, who, in the 
event of my sudden death, would be left 
without comfort, if not without support. 

“ 3. He has scarcely injured me at all; 
what he said, and did, was in a passing 
gust of anger; I know him to be my 
friend (or at least not my enemy), at the 
bottom, and, in my heart, I have already 
forgiven the offence ; but he will not sub¬ 
scribe the humiliating apology, which, the 
customs of- fighting gentlemen have re¬ 
quired me to dictate :— ergo, to please tiie 
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world, which must be the best judge of 
my own private feelings, I will insist on his 
meeting me in the field, where we will 
stand boring holes in each other's bodies, 
’till one of us is dead, or at least mortally 
wounded. 

“ So much for the challenger;—next for 
the challenged:— 

“ J. I have been the aggressor, and have 
aTielly injured a fellow-creature, with little 
or no provocation :—ergo, I will complete 
the outrage by doing my best to destroy 
him, and irreparably ruin the peace of all 
his family. 

“ 2. I have scarcely injured him at all, 
and a very slight atonement is all that he 
has a right to claim ; this reparation I am 
very willing to make ; but no—my second 
sees the matter in a different light:— ergo, 
with the utmost good will towards my 
opponent, I will obey his hostile summons, 
and, after cordially shaking hands with 
him, in token of perfect friendship, try 
whether 1 cannot shoot him through the 
heart.-— 



jiiH \:aster passiow. ‘ids 


“ Your answer to my la-t Mas truly gra¬ 
tifying to me. 


“ Ever yours, 

“ M. M.” 


CHAP. LIV. 

It was near the end of May :—the town 
was full, the weather unusually warm, and 
Mrs. Villiers, whose nerves had been se¬ 
verely shaken by the late occurrences, and 
who began to feel her health affected by 
the heat of the atmosphere, now longed, 
on every account, to return to her native 
niountaius. Helena took alarm, and soli¬ 
cited her. mother to fix an early day for 
their departure. 

“ But the fourth of June is near," said 
Mrs. Villiers to Mrs. Morley. “ His Ma¬ 
jesty will, in a few days, review his assem¬ 
bled bands of voluntary soldiers. My He¬ 
lena has a truly loyal heart, and I wisii her 
to see her King surrounded by his friends. 
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Helena to the review, as also to place her 
in the charge of a party of her own friends, 
who will, afterwards, conduct her to the 
presence-charnber.” 

These arrangements occasioned to Fre¬ 
derick the greatest utieasiness. 

“ Lord Edgeworth cannot be in town 
so soon,” thought he;—“ or, at least, 
■will not be sufficiently recovered to attend 
these parties.” 

Still, however, did he shrink from the 
idea of distressing Helena by confessing to 
her his reasons for wishing lier pnblick ap¬ 
pearance to be delayed. In this dilemma, 
he wrote to Lord Edgeworth, enquiring 
after the progress of his recovery, and 
while he expressed a wish that he would 
not hasten his return imprudently, he 
csould not forbear hinting the immediate 
cause of his present Impatience to see him. 

Lord Edgeworth, in reply, assured Beau¬ 
mont that his anxiety on this subject kept 
pace with his own ; but, confessed, that 
the surgeon gave him no hope of appear¬ 
ing in London, by the fourth of Jui\^.' 
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What could Frederick do ?—the day was 
now at hand; and, to impart to Lady 
Richmond all the causes of his delicate so¬ 
licitudes, was impracticable.— 

“ Helena will be under Lady Richmond** 
protection, and mine,” said he, internally, 
“ and they will not dare even to look an 
insult to her; and as for their thoughts —— 
He fell into a deep reverie, and found 
that he could not despise the censure which 
might attach to Helena so magnanimously 
as he wished,—and, as he felt that it de¬ 
served. 

The day arrived. Lady Richmond, in 
an open barouche, accompained by two la¬ 
dies, called at Mr. Morley’s for Helena,— 
and for Frederick.—who had breakfasted 
there, that he might be ready to attend tlic 
part}^ Sir William drove the carri.age 
himself, and gave Beaumont a place by his 
side.— 

The ladies had been known to Helena at 
Lady Richmond’s parties, and she saluted 
them, as she entered, with her usual cour¬ 
tesy, and politeness. A slight inclination 
N 2 
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of the head was all the return they deigned 
to make. As they drove on, Helena, w hose 
spirits were exhilarated by the beauty of the 
morning, and heranticipationofascene which 
deeply interested her feelings, had scarcely 
noticed the abord of the ladies, and occa¬ 
sionally addressed her conversation to them, 
in turn with Lady Richmond ; but it was 
now impossible that she should longer pass 
unobserved the repulsive manner in which 
they answered—when they did answer,— 
her questions, or remarks. Lady Rich¬ 
mond observed it also, and redoubled her 
attentions to Helena. Though no one 
had ventured an insinuation to Lady Rich¬ 
mond, all being well aware of her intimacy 
with the parties concerned in the late to- 
pich, she was not such a novice in the 
world, but that she soon divined the cause 
of this extraordinary reception of her fa¬ 
vourite ; what turn had been given to the 
story which she herself had so accurately, 
and confidentially communicated, she 
could not yet conjecture;—but began too' 
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late to wish, that she had liad no confi¬ 
dantes at all. 

When they reached the Park, Mr. Fair- 
ford joined them, on horseback, and was 
received by the ladies who were so exem- 
plarili/ reserved towards poor Helena, with 
the sweetest smiles of affability—although 
they had enlisted in that division in which 
it was decided that he was the object of the 
injured Lord Edgeworth’s jealousy. Mr. 
Fairford, however, spoke little to any one 
but Helena, to whose side he nailed him¬ 
self and his horse during the whole of the 
review, explaining to hereverythingthat pass¬ 
ed before her, and anxiously aitching, from 
her eyes, and her lips, the lively expres¬ 
sions of interest and pleasure to which the 
scene gave rise.— 

When they all alighted for the purjKJse 
of taking a nearer view of the manaTivres, 
Frederick was in an instant, at Helena’s 
side,—and while saluting Mr. Fairford with 
all thecomplaccncy he couldcommarid—inly 
lamented, almost to agony, that he should 
be seen, so devotedly attending to Miss 
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Villiers, yet Lord Edgeworth not of 
the party.—^I'hese solicitudes so entirely 
absorbed poor Frederick’s mind, that he 
was dead to all interest in a sight which at 
any other time, would have swelled his 
heart with pride, and pleasure. He had 
early joined the University Corps at Ox¬ 
ford, and was one of its most strenuous 
supporters :—indeed, wliatevcr Frederick 
Beaumont pursued, he pursued with 
energy, and to this cause, all his opinions, 
and all his feelings, were deeply pledged.— 
Helena was somewhat alarmed at the tu¬ 
mult,—to her so new, occasioned by the 
crowds that pressed onward to catch a 
sight of the King; and her companions, 
soon partaking of her alarms, desired to 
return to the carriage. 

As they returned from the Park, the 
press of carriages at the gate occasioned a 
difficulty in proceeding—Sir William had, 
however, driven slowly through it, when 
a chaise and four came into contact with 
his wheels, and occasioned a few moment# 
furllier delay. 
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The eyes of Helena accidentally glan>* 
ring into the travelling chaise,—she recog¬ 
nised,^ pale and wasted as lie was,—Lord 
Edgeworth.—His looks were fixed upon 
lier, and he bent forward with a low bow 
to herself, and Ijady Richmond. Helena 
made an effort to return it:—at the same 
instant, she became as pale as his Lordship, 
—and I'aintly whispered to Lady Richmond 
—“ Lord Edgeworth !”— 

“ Lord Edgeworth !” cried her Lady¬ 
ship, aloud, and bowed to him with a 
courteous smile.— 

Frederick, who had resumed his seat 
on the box, had turned quickly at his name, 
and bowed also. All this, including the 
pale looks, and agitated manner of Helena, 
h;ul been observed by the ladies already 
mentioned, and nothing could equal th<; 
perplexity it occasioned them. 

When Frederick had deposited Helena 
at Mr. Morlcy’s, and made his adieus to 
Sir Wiliiain and Lady Richmond, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Lord Edgeworth’s house in Gros- 
venor Square.—He found him reclined o« 


N 4 
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his bed,—and much indisposed, in conse¬ 
quence of having made an effort beyond his 
strength, for the purpose of accomplishing 
what he was unable to accomplish at last. 
He had in defiance of all advice, and con¬ 
trary to all prudence, begun his journey 
the preceding day, and slept on the road, 
in the hope of reaching London, in time 
for the Review;—but, in the morning, 
had so materially suffered from fatigue, that 
he had been unable to leave his bed ’till 
near the hour appointed for His Majesty’s 
ajipearance on the ground. “ But, even 
had I arrived much earlier, Mr. Beau¬ 
mont,” said be, “ you perceive how im¬ 
possible it would have been for me to have 
joined you.” 

Frederick expressed his regret at having 
prematurely, yet vainly, hastened his jour¬ 
ney ;—aiid soon returned, with anxious 
and disappointed feelings, to Helena, 
whom, with her party, he immediately 
attended to the Presence-chamber. 

There, Helena soon recognised several 
ladies of her acquaintance. 
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To some she courtesied,—to otllers 
ipnkf.—but, receiving from all the same 
species of return—or no return which she 
had met with in the barouche, she began 
to behold them with astonishment; and, 
reading in their countenances an expres¬ 
sion which she was totally unable to com¬ 
prehend, she turned to Frederick, for as¬ 
sistance.—He, trembling with indignaljlly 
at what he understood but too well,—af¬ 
fected to smile at the caprices of fashion¬ 
able females, and pointed her attention to 
the gay and splendid scene before tliern— 
which presented a display of the brightest 
triumphs of beauty, wealth, and grandeur, 
in the first and happiest court of the world. 
The ladies under whose protection Helena 
had been j)kiced by Lady Richmond, paid 
every possible attention to their lovely 
charge ; and she had almost forgotten tfic 
ungracious deportment of her other ac¬ 
quaintance, before the drawing-room was 
closed. But, as she was following her 
party, ^vhlle Frederick, was carefully con- 
N 5 
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ducting her through the crowd, she heard, 
in a whisper behind her, 

“ That is the famous Miss Villiers, who 
ran off with Lord Edgeworth ; and that 
is young Beaumont, to whom she is to be 
married, and who pursued them to Hen¬ 
ley, and brought her back again, after 
half murdering Lord Edgeworth.” 

Frederick, and Helena, at one instant, 
turned round to discover who was the 
ipeaker. It was a lady—^but, of whom 
they had no recollection. The looks of 
Frederick were bent upon her with an ex¬ 
pression, that no other woman had ever 
encountered from his eye ; and the delicate 
Helena, on hearing herself thus spoken of, 
could scarcely preserve herself from sinking. 
She had now, in a moment found the so¬ 
lution of those looks and manners which 
to her had been so enigmatical. She clung 
to the arm of fVederick for support.— 
During her drive home, her face glowed 
with resentment, and once a tear of indig¬ 
nation started to her eye ;—^but, suddenly 
twinkling it away, she joined, with as- 
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sumed composure, in the general conver¬ 
sation. 

But the instant she beheld her mother, 
pride gave way to tenderness, at the 
thought of what she would feel at the com¬ 
munications which must be made ;—and 
falling into licr supporting arms—she 
suddenly bu’^st into tears. Mrs. Villiers 
was terrified, and supplicated an explana¬ 
tion. 

“ I cannot, Mamma,—Frederick, will 
tell you all,”—and she ran to hide herself 
in her own apartment. When she returned 
to that tender mother, she found her the 
prey of feelings in unison with her own, 
Frederick had told all,—and now explained 
the plan laid down by himself and Lord 
Edgevv(;rth. 

“ Cheer up, my sweet Helena,” said 
Mrs. Villiers—“ we will all go into pub- 
lick together, and, before we leave Lon¬ 
don, depend upon it, we will ‘ make 
‘ these odds all even.’ ” 

“ 3/usi I see Lord Edgeworth again i" 
asked Helena. 
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I am sorry —very sorry to be driven to 
ask. it of you, my Helena,” said Frederick, 
“ but I fear there is no other mode of 
satisfying the world that you —tny jioor 
love, did not consent to run off with him 

—how dared they suppose-” 

“ There is no other way,” said Mrs. 
Villiers.— 

“ Then so it must be !” said Helena— 
but—only once, I hope.”— 

“ Certainly not more,”—resumed Fre¬ 
derick, “ and that, my dearest Helena, 
in a publick room,” 

In a few days afterwards, Lord Edge- 
worth informed Frederick, that Sir Wil¬ 
liam and Lady Richmond were now in 
their council, and had desired that the 
meeting of all parties might be at their 
house,—“ and I really think,” said his 
Lordship, “ that, in another week, I may 
very safely meet you there. Yet it will 
be but a short notice for Lady Richmond 
to give ‘ her dear five hundred friends.’ 
However, I could wish that you would 
wait on her from me, to say that I am 
ijuite ready to bo invited.” 
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Bdanmont went immediately to Lady 
Richmond, with his Lordship's mes¬ 
sage.— 

“ I cannot give less than ten days no¬ 
tice,” said Lady liiehmond, “ or I should 
not' have a xduI here.”— 

“ You will not have many,” thought 
Frederick, “ if you do.”— 

lie had never in his life been so much 
out of humour with the world, and, had 
he been eighty years of age, could not 
have been more so. 

When the appointed evening arrived. 
Lady Richmond presented Mrs. Morlcy’s 
party, and Helena in particular, to a Lady 
standing next to her, as if prepared for the 
introduction. She was a Countess, and so 
high in character, as \sell as rank, that 
her smiles of .approbation were fame. The 
marked attention which tliis Lady, during 
the whole evening, paid to Lady Rich¬ 
mond’s friends, together with the extraor¬ 
dinary intimacy of Lord Edgeworth, 
Beaumont, and Fairford, had the effect 
desired ;—viz. that of entirely puzzling 
the cause:—and, from this time, as it was 
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evident that not one of the indisputable 
facts lately reported, could possibly be 
true, and, as there was much humiliation, 
and could be no pi -ar ire. in unsaying 
what had been said. ii;e speculation was at 
an end ; and, in ;i lew days, a naval vic¬ 
tory, and a new Op'v a cinneer, wholly di¬ 
vided the attention of the town. 


CHAP. LV. 

Helena had just closed a letter directing 
Betty, to prepare for the reception of her 
Mistress, when Rose Woodland entered, 
with a face of peculiar interest, and agi¬ 
tation.— 

Mrs. Villiers—“ hoped that nothing was 
the matter.”— 

“ Nothing, dear Madam, but too 
much kindness has now affected me :—see 
what my noble Lady has just given me for 
the purpose of relieving, if money can re¬ 
lieve, the distresses of my poor aiher’s 
situation ;—and,”—shewing a bank note 
for twenty pounds,—“ I am extremely so- 
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Hcitous to go myself. Madam, to St. 
Luke’s, if you will be kind enough to 
point out to me the means of obtaining 
admittance, in order that I may discover 
whether—whether there is any remaining 
hope.”— 

Poor Rose was overcome by the feelings 
at all times excited in her breast by the 
recollection of her father. Mrs. Villiers 
confirmed her in her intentions respecting 
him, adding a kiml promise of endeavour¬ 
ing to procure her further aid, if necessary, 
by contribution ; but, thought it wisest 
to discourage the still lingering hope of 
his recovery. 

No sooner had Frederick heard this ac¬ 
count reported to him by his Helena, than 
he formed the benevolent resolution of 
accompanying Rose Woodland on her me¬ 
lancholy visit, and proposed, that for the 
ease and comfort of her mother, Marian 
should be of the party. 

All was arranged, and Lady Richmond 
kindly offered the accommodation of her 
carriage. 

When they arrived at the hospital, Fre- 
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clerick, who was obliged almost wholly to 
support his trembling charge, informed the 
keeper who she was, and wherefore she 
was now come; anxiously enquiring 
whether there had been any amendment in 
the poor old man since he had last heard of 
him. 

The keeper replied that there had been, 
of late, an evident improvement in the 
state of his mind; but that the malady 
which had retreated from his intellects, 
seemed now to be spending itself on his 
body. 

“ He is much more feeble—much more 
reduced. Sir, than he has yet been. 
His recollection, however, gains strength 
hourly, and he is continually calling on the 
name of Rose, and wondering whether 
she is yet alive.” 

O then, assuredly he will remember 
me. Sir,” cried she—for Heaven’s sake 
let me see him !”— 

You shall,” said Frederick, in a voice 
of sympathy ; “ but you must, indeed, 
call up a little fortitude, or you will hurt 
him, as well as yourself.” 
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bhc instantly raised her head, and 
walked firmly forward. When they ap¬ 
proached his cell, Rose could no longer 
stand :—she fell half fainting on her knees 
heforehipi. The bare sight, indeed, of his 
face, and figure, in which she could find 
no trace of the father she had deserted, 
might well deprive her of all self-command. 
Her first impulse was to cover her eyes 
from the object which she had so anxiously 
sought:—hut, soon raising them again, 
she fixed them fearfully upon his face, and 
exclaimed— 

% 

“ Do you not know me in a voice that 
went like a dagger into the tender heart of 
Frederick. 

The old man started—stared upon her 
with a half wandering eye—then cried out 
in a hurried voice— 

“ I'akc her away—take her away—she 
talks like Rose and, turning from her, 
threw himself down on liis couch. 

“ Look at me again”—she cried—almost 
suffocated with grief —“ lam Rose—vour 
own poor, lost, returned Rose.” 
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He then gazed doubtfully upon her, as 
if afraid of believing her ;—when Frederick, 
in the hope of rousing his attention, ap¬ 
proached him, saying— 

“ Don’t you remember me, i^nd how 
you once bade me find your daughter for 
you ?” 

“ Aye, but you never did.”— 

“ I did, believe me, and so did a dear 
friend of mine with me, who has taken care 
of her ever since.” 

“ Yes, yes—and so has this kind young 
gentleman,” resumed the agitated Rose. 

“ And are you, indeed. Rose herself ?” 
asked her father, in a piteous voice. “ You 
don’t look quite like her—^but yet—you are 
—O yes, you are my poor, poor Rose.”—- 
He fell on her neck—and when, after a long 
interval, he raised his head, his white beard 
was vet with his tears. 

“ And do you forgive me for leaving 
you ?” cried the poor agonized Rose. 

“ Forgive you !-r-why ?—was I ever an¬ 
gry with you ?” 

“ Oh, never, never !” cried Rose, more 
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“ Did you leave me ?” asked he.— 
“ Well, but somebody took you away, I 
believe ;—And where have you been all thi4 
sad time, my poor, poor girl ?” 

“ O, that’s a long story, my dear father, 
—alas! what an age it is since I have spoken 
that name I” cried she, kissing his hands, 
and holding them to her beating heart, 
while she raised lier streaming eyes to his. 

“ I do not think I have remembered you 
always,” said the old man—“ I hope I shall 
not forget you any more.” 

The keeper told hinx he need not fear it; 
adding aside to Frederick, 

“ The sight of his daughter, Sir, has 
made a wonderful change;—it is often- thus; 
and I do not think he will relapse.” 

“ I hope not”—said Fiederick emphati- 
c:JIy. 

The old man then recurring to the idea 
of Rose having left him—“ And if you did 
leave me, God forgives—does not he ?— I 
have forgot every thing—bui God is good, 
or you would not be here in these old arms 
again.” 
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give vent to the emotions which they felt it 
impossible to suppress. 

Woodland now cast his eyes upon Ma¬ 
rian, and somewhat anxiously enquired who 
she was. 

“ She is my own poor girl,” said Rose— 
“ Come hither, my dear Marian.” 

Marian advanced, with timid and trem¬ 
bling steps. It was some time before she had 
collected eourage to speal^ to him—at last— 

“ Will you love your poor grand-daugh¬ 
ter,” cried she—“ for her mother’s sake ?” 

“ Aye, there ! ” said he, with a smile, in 
which there was a wild and affecting ex¬ 
pression, “ that’s my poor Rose’s sweet 
voice again ; be a good child to your mo¬ 
ther, my dear.” 

Rose now informed her father of the 
many benefactions she had received, and 
told him that the dearest hope they gave 
her, was, that of providing comforts for the 
remainder of his life, and that she was anx¬ 
ious to remove him immediately into the 
purer air of the country. 

For a moment he seemed pleased at this 
suggestion, but the convulsive emotions 
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produced by this most unlooked-for meet¬ 
ing with his daughter, had finished the lin¬ 
gering work of madness, time, and sorrow. 

“ No, my poor Rose ! it will not be;— 
my head is well—thank God it is !—but I 
am very ill every where else.” 

She pressed his hand—it was cold to her 
touch, and her heart was ready to break, 
while she forced herself to speak some few 
words of a cheering nature. ‘ 

“ O most thankful am I,” said he, “ for 
the return of reason ;—yet still, far more 
thankful for the recovery of thee, my poor 
stray lamb.—Heaven bless! bless !” con¬ 
tinued he, faintly and falteringly—“ all who 
have been kind to thee—and supplied thy 
father’s place !—yes, and they will continue 
to supply it—never fear, my poor girl—do 
not weep, Rose—think what I have suffer¬ 
ed for twenty years, and more !”—(she did 
think, with a mind that eould ill support its 
own reflections—) “ And be happy that I 
shall fintl rest at last^and that it is you 
who will close my eyes.—God has forgiven 
all—doubt it not—and if ever—O, if ever 
yorf should see your unhappy brother again 
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—tell him I die blessing—praying’for him. 
O God ! forgive him, and let us meet in 
Heaven !—^and his poor mother too—and 
you,my dear dear child.—Farewell, Marian, 
be good to—O, kiss me. Rose—God Al¬ 
mighty bless you—and your benefactors.” 

These were his last words.—After he had 
uttered them, he lay tranquil, but quite 
speechless for some hours—while his heart¬ 
broken daughter, leaning on Marian, in si¬ 
lent grief,—anxiously watched his counte¬ 
nance, dreading that every breath would be 
his last. He continued to gaze on her, long 
after he had lost all utterance—frequently 
pressed her hand, and drew her to him ; 
and when she bent over him, and kissed his 
forehead, he gently smiled, and, at length, 
still holding her hand—gave her one last 
look—and, without a struggle, expired !— 
She uttered a piercing shriek, and fell down 
by his side. It was long before her tears 
found a passage, but at last they flowed 
abundantly—and she was so far relieved, 
that she was enabled to yield some atteiJ- 
tion to the soothing accents of her daugh¬ 
ter—and to express, though with extrfcme 
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difficulty, what ehe wished her to say to the 
keeper, respecting the remains of her de¬ 
parted father.—^T'hen, after many . -Forts, 
she tore herself away, and was conveyed to 
Sir William Richmond’s house; — where 
every humane attention was paid to her,— 
and where she was the next morning be¬ 
nevolently visited by Mrs. Villiers and her 
Helena. When they approached her, she 
cast her eyes on each, and saying “ His 
last breath blessed you,”—threw her head 
on the shoulder of her daughter, who had 
remained with her, and gave vent to a flood' 
of gi ief :—at last, in panting accents, she 
exclaimed 

“ It was I that drove him to madness 
and death !” 

“ Nay,” said Helena, in weeping pity— 
“ it was a combination of causes—Your 
mother’s death—your brother’s—” “ But I 
was the cause of all— had it not been my 
misfortune to please the unhappy, wretch 
who- 

•• “ It ii<as your misfortune," said Helena 
—“ you were not altogether faulty.” 

O seek not to excuse nie, sweet lady, 
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I hadjno excuse—hov ' ffcrent will be your 
reflections when ypn. another goes before 
you to heaven 1” ^ 

“ O, speak not of that, dear Rose,”— 
cried Helena, who cohld not think it was- 
in nature to produce one circumstance that 
could ever alleviate such an affliction;— 
'.hink how you distress your poor Marian,” 
who had in vain been endeavouring to com¬ 
fort her. 

“ I do not forget her,” said Rose—and 
glancing her eye towards her—“ let her 
•remember, that of all the miseries which 
in this vast w'orld abound, none will bear 
a comparison with remorse;—and. that no 
reiUOTse can approach to that which preys 
upon the .heart of her, whose deeds have 
brought down the grey hairs of a parent 
with sorrow to the grave.” 
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